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Editorial, 


VEN in these days of great events, of awful horror 
and portent, we must not lose our heads. ‘There 
are other events, and they are as powerfully 
significant of confidence as the war is of fear. 
As our way lies through jungles we must not 

think that their wild beasts will always threaten us. 
Those who visited the great Panama-Pacific Exposition 
must have been impressed with the fact that this great 
enterprise was carried to its wonderful success in the year 
of the great war. Its exhibits showed mainly the progress 
of the last decade. It was like a journey among the 
stars, seeing new worlds, to go about among the new 
worlds of creative and constructive genius which have 
swum into our ken during these ten years. They restored 
our sanity when we were almost crazed by the destruc- 
tions of the time. These constructive energies are the 
most prevailing. They shall not fail nor be discouraged. 
Humanity will not permit them to be pushed aside. 


vt 


THE coming winter will bring even greater strain 
than the last; for, while we settle down with benumbed 
sensibility, the sufferings of this awful time are ever keen, 
and extend over a wider and wider range. ‘The giving, 
therefore, which every one must prepare is the giving in 
excess of ability. Most giving is measured by what 
one has after he has got all his wants satisfied. Some 
giving is classed with those wants, but limits none of 
them. Rarely does giving spring from self-denial, the 
real diversion of expenditure from self to others. But 
this is the only giving which binds the world closer, and 
yields the giver the best returns. The prevention of 
waste, the exercise of more careful economy, the omission 
of easy and needless expenditure, would yield to almost 
every one a fund for sympathy. To do without things 
we need in order to supply the greater need of others 
would keep the fund large, and to many people would 
open a new world of satisfaction. 


md 


“You can lead a man to lectures, but you cannot make 
him think,’ said the president of Read College at the 
General Conference. The use of colleges and universi- 


.ties as if they could turn out educated men and women 


as surely as printing-presses turn out the morning papers 
has sown seeds of distrust outside, and vitiated motives 
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inside, their walls. ‘The same mistake is made about 
churches. ‘They are looked upon as, so to speak, fac- 
tories of morality and piety. If they do not turn out 
religion and conduct in due amount and quality, the fault 
must be theirs, people think; but what they can turn out 
depends more on what the people are and do who seek 
them than upon any machinery of theirs. If the people 
who go to church carry the right spirit and purpose, the 
community will surely feel the difference. It is even 
doubtful, in these days of motor-cars and golf on Sunday, 
if we can lead a man to church; it is sure that we can- 
not make him pray. But we can be assured that life 
will bring experiences in which he will need what prayer 
brings, and the churches which keep their purpose pure 
will find themselves, like a college which aims to be 
really and only a college, the attractive novelty of the 


future. 
f 


ONE of the men who has been at Plattsburg, a successful 
lawyer, said to the writer: “Many things I learned there 
besides the manual of arms: among them I learned this,— 
that, if my country is in any way imperilled, it is not a 
question with me whether or not I shall ‘volunteer’ in 
her defence; it is simply a question of duty, of ‘ought.’ 
I owe, and we all owe, a far greater amount of service to 
our country than we commonly suppose. Most of us 
never square the debt; but, whatever the summons is, 
and whenever it comes, we should meet it, not as a con- 
cession or a condescension, but as the opportunity to 
cancel a long-existent obligation.” 


et 


MEN and women in the full vigor of their powers do 
not respond sympathetically to the note frequently 
sounded in religious writing, speaking of strength for 
weakness. They are thinking of the kind of weakness 
to be despised rather than comforted, the weakness of 
flabby wills and sappy hearts; but there is a weakness 
that strong men come to as well as the weakness they 
despise. It is the weakness that waits at the end of all 
their powers, that even accompanies those powers. 
When all the resolution that vigor can summon is spent, 
and when sorrows come which no vigor is sufficient to 
sustain, the resort to higher help is not cowardice nor 
unworthy confession. It is to be respected and honored. 
It is not in man (pace, Matthew Arnold) to leave this 
life for another “with all his battles won,’’—some must 
be lost; and the braver man is he who yields his defeats 
as well as his victories to the judgment. 


& 


Tue destruction wrought by war in this extraordinary 
time should be reckoned not without a comparison with 
the destruction wrought in peace by preventable dis- 
eases, and by dissipation, and by insufficient nourish- 
ment consequent on low wages. Reckoned in money, 
as Prof. Elwood quotes from Prof. Irving Fisher’s report 
on National Vitality, “the annual loss to the United 
States alone through preventable diseases and deaths is 
over $1,500,000,000.””. And, while it is pointed out that 
-“nations can destroy their strongest and most capable 
elements by excessive militarism, peace in itself is no 
guarantee that this ‘reversal of selection’ shall cease. 
On the contrary, peace with unwise social arrangements 
and false ideals of living may be as non-eugenic as war 
itself.” 

ed 


ONE of the most important impressions of the Con- 
ference the ministers will cherish, who attended the 
luncheon given to them, and heard the addresses of 
Dean Wilbur and the men of the Pacific Coast whom he 
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introduced. Such a group of men could with difficulty 
be found in any large body of leaders, and yet they were 
the complete representation from. the region. Character, 
ability, high purpose, and unusual effectiveness in speak- 
ing made the occasion singular and significant. If any 
one thought only of the Conference as bringing something 


to the Pacific Coast, this meeting among others turned 


the current and set it toward the consciousness of getting 
something from the Pacific Coast. A good many who 
turned their faces eastward did so with humbling and 
wholesome thoughts, and with a pride no longer running 
to a fall, but set free with admiration and the largest 
fellowship. Such a meeting is an augury of greater con- 
fidence for the future than any other denominational 
asset which could be brought forth. 


st 


No necessity rests on the promoter of liberal opinions 
in religion to disregard the feelings and points of view 
of those who maintain doctrines he rejects. No re- 
quirement of courage and candor obliges him to stalk 
rough-shod over the convictions of others, especially 
when they seem absurd. For in most cases there is 
something underneath them which is as precious to 
the progressive as to the conservative. A reputation 
for slashing brilliancy in exposing the errors of others, 
and for disregard of proprieties of consideration and cour- 
tesy in scorching them, is not attractive. In the Cana- 
dian Rockies there is a sign which reads: ‘‘ Do not throw 
stones or roll boulders off the mountain-tops or off the 
trails. ‘They are liable to cause serious slides, and may 
cause injury to persons climbing below whom you may 
not see.” The right to climb other heights rests on a 
sense of responsibility toward those climbing below whom 
the more advanced ones may not see. 


The Human Gospel. 


We are here, but whence we came and whither we go no 
man knows. Uncounted ages ago human beings ap- 
peared upon the earth. How they came here they did 
not know, and no record was kept of their ancestors, who, 
however, led active lives and left traces of their activity 
which indicate the nature of their pursuits, but give no 
hint of their origin and the way in which life first ap- 
peared upon the earth. ‘That we are here is certain, 
and also that at some future time neither our descendants 
nor any other living creature will inhabit the earth. That 
we shall go is certain, but the method of our going will 
be quite as mysterious as our coming. Such facts as 
these are the deliverances of physical science. Do they 
represent the sum total of knowledge about ourselves? 
Is that all? 

Huxley affirmed that of three things he was certain: 
matter, energy, and consciousness. Herbert Spencer dis- 
cerned in the unfolding of ,the universe infinite and 
eternal energy, from which all things proceed. Words- 
worth went a step farther and said,— 


“The soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


If, now, we sum up such utterances as these in the recogni- 
tion of the Infinite and Eternal Energy of the Holy 
Spirit, we shall arrive at the fundamental fact of human 
experience and explanation of the religious life of man- 
kind. All the moral facts that present themselves to 
human consciousness point in one direction. They indi- 
cate a store of moral energy as pervasive and inexhaust- 
ible as that which pervades the physical universe. 


Spiritual energy is always ready to manifest itself in ; 
human life. Any human soul putting itself into right 


we 
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relations with it becomes a spiritual dynamo, through 


which the power of the Highest flows and reveals itself 
as the light of wisdom and the heat of moral enthusiasm. 

This seems like a harmless statement, but rightly ap- 
prehended it would bring to the bar of judgment every 
system of religion that now commands the allegiance 
of men and nations. The great battle of the nations 
now going on reveals the defects of all the national 
religions of Europe, and the reason for it is plain the 
moment we accept the truth which is taught by universal 
human experience; namely, that all human progress and 
all spiritual enlightenment are the results obtained by 
human beings who put themselves into right relations 
with the infinite and eternal energy of the Holy Spirit. 

All the national and established religions are founded on 
the false assumption that divine revelations are made 
to men and not through them. ‘The Czar and the King, 
among the Allies, are recognized as both the political 
and the spiritual heads of their respective nations, and 
this by divine appointment; while the Kaiser vainglori- 
ously assumes that he and his royal ancestors are and 
have been appointed to represent the Majesty of the 
Most High, and this assumption is consistent with 
current theories of religion. 

The hideous moral collapse which now terrifies the 
whole world stands in pitiable contrast over against 
the wonderful achievements which illustrate the progress 
of physical science. In the outer world we have learned 
how God reveals himself, and have acted on the dis- 
covery. Out of boundless stores of physical energy he 
supplies what we ask for just so fast as we provide for 
the reception and use of his power. 

' We have not fully learned and wholly trusted the 
truth that this is also the law of the spiritual life. The 
result is physical progress and moral confusion. ‘The 
titantic energy and satanic efficiency now on exhibition 
on the battlefields of Europe show some of the amazing 
achievements of physical science and also the lament- 
able failures of those who have in charge the religious 
education of the human race. King, Kaiser, Czar, and 
Pope with all their adherents, imitators, and rivals are 
alike stumbling on the dark mountains. 

The great doctrine of the future will be that the Son 
of Man is the Son of God. The moment we admit that 
Jesus of Nazareth is included in our common human 
nature we get our warrant for the claim that the spiritual 
nature of mankind is the sole organ of divine revelation. 
If we take this fact by the right handle, we shall come, 
not into antagonism, but into harmony with the great 
revelators of the past, with Isaiah, Jesus, and Paul. The 
disciples who were fully enlightened rejoiced exceedingly 
as they cried, “‘Now are we the sons of God.” ‘That 
any human being could know himself as a son of God and 
‘4 joint heir with Jesus Christ’’ was Paul’s supreme reve- 
lation. 

Against the overlords of the earth, its princes, poten- 
tates, and powers, prayers of intercession and appeals 
to the divine justice are as futile as the winds that sweep 
over sea and land. Not until they are in tune with the 
Infinite will the divine harmonies be heard and the 
morning stars sing together. 

How can this great doctrine be made evident and 
comprehensible by the rank and file of humanity? By 
showing what is written large in all the annals of common 
humanity. Take any simple, natural, and wholesome 
human sentiment, emotion, or faculty, lift it up, glorify 
it, use it to the uttermost, and give it a great end to 
achieve, and straightway there appears a new messenger 
of the Most High, a reformer, a hero, a prophet or apostle 
rthy to step forth as a worthy representative of the 
Man. This is the method of divine revelation, 
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and there is no other way into the real church of the 
living God. 

Such an interpretation of Divine Providence frankly 
accepted would banish forever the fruitless prayers and 
formal worship of the churches, but would put in their 
place a new and nobler conception of worship, and 
give an amazing stimulus to all the moral and spiritual 
faculties of the human soul. At last the vehement 
protests of Isaiah and Paul would take effect in the 
cleansing and uplifting of human aspirations and the 
putting of normal faculties to the highest uses. G. 1B: 


What Nature. Gives Us. 


Coming back from our vacation and recalling its 
benefits to us, what stands out of them all as unusual 
and most serviceable? Precisely what is it that Nature 
has given us? ‘The ordinary benefits of-recreation? ‘The 
rest, and change, and refreshment, and new contacts with 
the world and its people? . Yes, all of these, raised to a 
higher power than before, if the order of Nature has come 
home to us in anything like its reality. 

We have said the same things over and over again, have 
quoted “One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee,’’ and 
“Calm soul of all things, make it mine,’’ and ‘‘ Nature 
never did betray the heart that loved her,” and ‘‘I have 
felt a presence that disturbs me with the joy of elevated 
thoughts,’’ but mew experiences come which lift such 
trite thoughts as these out of all their familiarity, and 
dower them with unprecedented wealth of meaning. 
Especially now, against the background of the ‘“‘ Pentecost 
of Calamity” which overwhelms the human race, the 
meaning of Nature and its ministry come home to us. 
Whoever reflects upon his memories will feel underneath 
him something sustaining and untrembling and indubi- 
table. 

Suppose it was an ocean voyage. ‘There were the days 
upon the widening sea stretching level to the stars, shin- 
ing under the night like magic, or glistening under the 
sun’s slanting rays as if it were a vast plain of hammered 
silver,—depths teeming with life, peopled with beings filling 
out the measure of their existence with unthinking joy. 
From the leviathan of the deep, signalling the upper world, 
to the flying-fishes, the butterflies of the ocean, flitting 
from wave to wave, reflecting the heaven for but an 
instant theirs, all this lonely waste suddenly reveals its 
unresting energy, its crowded life. An order is there, a 
steady, unhindered course of life, something which in very 
truth ‘‘man did not make and cannot mar,” great inevi- 
table destinies supremely indifferent to our troubles and 
doubts, proceeding to their fulfilment with perfect direc- 
tion. Far out of reach from land, tossing on the unstable 
waves, we feel something steadying and reassuring, some- 
thing that cannot be shaken. Beneath us is a new world 
of reality, in thought of which our minds grow firm. 

Suppose our vacation was another visit to the hills and 
the mountains. Amid the convulsions of what had 
seemed sanest and surest in the human world, what 
comfort their fastness brought, what unrealized sense of 
their mighty age! Towers and castles, domes and 
minarets, flying buttresses and cathedral spires, battle- 
ments and turrets, all the forms given by man to his 
structures, which in short ages fall to ruins, are there 
in the original, with countless eons as their history. 
What matters to them the rise and fall of empires? 
Where are man’s uncertainties? What avail his ambi- 
tions or their failure? ‘The chronicle of a continent is 
spread out, the Master of its building has put the mark 
of his craft upon the frame, and established it upon 
foundations beyond the reach of human change. Man’s 
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cathedrals to God may be shattered by human weapons, 
but God’s cathedrals remain. ‘Those who have entered 
them and joined their worship go down to their towns 
and tasks in a new mind. A sentiment has turned into 
a still greater fact. Creation and their place in it is the 
fact, and doubts become ridiculous. 

Then come Coleridge singing, ‘‘We receive but what 
we give, and in our life alone does Nature live,” and 
Hamlet confessing that this goodly frame the earth 
is to him a sterile promontory, this most excellent canopy 
the air, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, 
nothing but a foul and pestilential congregation of vapors. 
Is it true that a mood may dissipate all that hours with 
Nature teach, and that there is nothing there but what 
the observer brings? It is true that the mind, like a 
bad lens, may distort what it sees, and, like a poison, 
may taint what it feedson. It is true that Nature takes 
on the colors of the soul—to the soul. But it is not true 
that there is nothing there, and that all is subjective, 
and that we are deluded of our satisfaction by a philos- 
ophy. It is in a morbid and self-wrought mind that 
what Nature gives may be vitiated, and itself a delusion 
which supposes Nature empty till we get there. How 
much of what is there we get depends indeed upon whether 
we bring anything to get it with. But that it was not 
there before we came is a figment of the brain. Hamlet 
himself is a better teacher than those who take his words 
out of his mouth; for all the while he is calling the earth 
a sterile promontory and the heavens but a foul and pesti- 
lential congregation of vapors, and man himself quin- 
tessence of dust, he is pointedly saying that this is be- 
cause it goes so heavily with his disposition. ‘‘Seems to 
me,” “‘appeareth to me,” are his emphatic indications 
that he is describing his own shortcoming, and most 
pointedly asserting the truth of what he in his depression 
is unable to feel. 

No, Nature fully accredits herself to us, and underwrites 
all that we may claim for her. ‘The healing she brings is 
far more than pleasure in her beauty and interest in her 
wonders can account for. When we resort to her for 
strength it is with much more reason than a hope that 
‘“‘seas and countries different shall expel the something 
settled matter’ in our hearts. The great service which 
Nature renders us is to show us far purpose and sufficiency 
in her works, to humble us with her power when we grow 
presumptuous in ours, and to remind us of ours when 
we become unaware of hers. The dogmatist and the 
believer in many false doctrines will indeed grow quiet 
in her presence, but the sceptic and the cynic will become 
dumb and open not their mouths, for they have seen 
things too wonderful for them. ‘They will say with Job, 
‘“‘T have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear; but 
now mine eye seeth Thee.” 


Current Topics. 


THE creation of a great defensive force aggregating al- 
most 700,000 men by the augmentation of the regular 
army and by the establishment of a new arm consisting 
of 400,000 men, in addition to the existing national guard 
units, is recommended by Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary 
of War, and approved by the President, as a necessity in 
the circumstances in which the world finds itself at the 
present moment. ‘The forces contemplated under Mr. 
Garrison’s plan would be recruited during a period of 
three years, and would be trained for two months each 
year under conditions identical with those of regular 
army life. For the three years following their training 
these citizen soldiers would hold themselves in readiness 
to respond to the call of the country in case of need. 
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The method closely resembles that in vogue in Switzer- 
land, with the material difference that the Swiss Republic 
employs compulsory enlistment, applicable to all citizens 
of military age except those suffering from physical or : 
mental disabilities: 

ad 


SIDE by side with the plan of a greater army elaborated 
at Washington comes the news from London that the 
advocates of conscription, as the only satisfactory method 
of filling the ranks of the great additional force which 
Great Britain may yet need if she is to carry out pending 
military projects for the maintenance of the principles 
to which she is pledged, are determined to precipitate 
their contest in Parliament for the adoption of universal 
and compulsory military service. Great Britain, ex- 
cluding the United States, is the only great power in the 
world which still adheres to the principle of voluntary 
service for the defence of her vitai interests. In all the 
discussion of the subject of conscription by the British 
press and British public men, has been voiced the funda- 
mental British objection to any system of recruiting 
which would tend to break down the barriers of that 
individual freedom which has been maintained since 
the signature of the Magna Charta, and the opponents 
of compulsory service are preparing to contest the pro- 
posed measure with the greatest energy. 


wt 


EvENTS have moved with astonishing swiftness in the 
new arena of warfare in the great conflict of the nations. 
At the end of last week Great Britain, France, and Russia 
had declared themselves in a state of war with Bulgaria, 
and the attempt of the Allies to thwart the Austro- 
German project to fight their way through Serbia, join 
forces with Bulgaria, and proceed to the relief of Con- 
stantinople was well under way last Tuesday. ‘The 
Anglo-French expedition which was landed at Salonica 
a fortnight ago began its operations on Bulgarian soil 
last Monday by the seizure of the fortified Bulgarian 
position at Strumnitza, close to the Serbian and Greek 
frontiers. ‘This movement was construed either as the 
opening action in a campaign against the Bulgarian capital, 
Sofia, or else as a diversion intended to embarrass Bulgaria 
in the carrying out of her design to cut off Serbia from 
the outer world by seizing and destroying the Salonica 
Uskub-Nish line, the only avenue of access the Allies have 
to the Serbian forces that are resisting the Austro-German 
advance from the north. 


Tue Austro-German attacks upon Serbia—the main 
point of interest in the present phase of the world struggle 
—were continued with undiminished energy along a sixty- 
mile front along the Danube at the beginning of the 
week. Reinforced by artillery, ammunition, and com- 
manders from the Allied Powers, the Serbians were dis- 
puting every foot of the ground as they fell back south- 
ward by slow degrees. At the same time the Bulgarians, 
despite their repulse at the southern end of their line, 
were advancing into Serbia from the south and east to 
seize that part of Macedonia which the Allies assigned 
to them in the abortive negotiations to obtain the ad- 
herence of Bulgaria to the Quadruple Entente. The 
Austro-German campaign, as might have been expected, 
is being carried on in conjunction with that of the Bul- 
garians, at least so far as the immediate object of the 
reduction of Serbia was concerned. ‘The rapidity of the 
action developed by the Allies against Bulgaria was 
an important element in the situation in the Serbian 
region. 4 ais 


THERE are distinct intimations from Berlin that the 
relief of Constantinople is not the main purpose of the 
new campaign. Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg in 
recent public utterances has pointed out the necessity, 
from the German point of view, of striking at the back- 
bone of Great Britain’s world empire. That backbone, it 
has been intimated by the spokesman of Germany, is the 
Suez Canal, the short route between England and her 
Indian empire as well as her Australasian colonies. ‘There 
are unmistakable indications in the utterances of the 
German press that the ultimate aim of the present Ger- 
man operations in Serbia is a march through Asia Minor 
for a demonstration against British power in Egypt, 
with the Suez Canal as the object of immediate attack. 
It is the theory of German strategists that such a blow 
at Britain, successfully delivered, would decide the issue 
of the war by confronting Britain with the choice of 
yielding to her enemies or running the risk of isolating 
herself from her over-sea possessions. 


wt 


A DIPLOMATIC development of first-rate significance in 
the international situation was the decision of Greece, 
in spite of representations in favor of a contrary course 
by the envoys of the Quadruple Entente, to adhere to 
the resolution to maintain her neutrality, which she took 
at the time of the dismissal of Venizelos three or four 
weeks ago. From this determination to stand aloof 
from the. conflict the Greek Government has departed 
in one significant respect. She has not withdrawn 
from the Allies the permission granted, under the sem- 
blance of a perfunctory protest against the violation of 
Greek neutrality, to continue to use the port of Salonica 
and the territory intervening as far as the Bulgarian 
frontier for the landing and forwarding of troops and 
supplies in aid of Serbia and against Bulgaria in the 
operations contemplated by the last-mentioned country 
to hamper her neighbor and to recover the territory 
taken by the Serbians from Bulgaria at the end of the 
second Balkan war. 


Brevities. 


Friendships, in certain respects, are like ‘‘greatness.”’ 
Some people are born into them; others achieve them; 
while still others have friendships thrust upon them. 


I paid my lunch bill to the woman cashier as she sat 
near the door. ‘‘Do many slip out without paying?” 
I asked, with my most worldly air. ‘‘Very few,” she 
replied quietly. ‘‘And I think when they do they’ve 
just forgotten.’’ So I was at once rebuked and encour- 
aged. 

An exchange notes that girls in China have taken up 
dancing, and adds that this will banish foot-binding. 
But the Chinese foot bound covers as many square 
inches as an American girl’s high-heeled shoe. ‘Taglioni 
and Vestris had almost as much foot-support, but—on 
with the dance! 


How do you like it, being a troglodyte? Yes, you are 
one. ‘There are several villages of them near Kairwan, 


Africa; but troglodytes are on the increase here in our 


own country, and if you live in or near a large city which 
boasts a° subway doubtless you are one of them (See 
Worcester, or Webster.) 


The early Church Fathers had much to say about 
demons good and bad, especially bad,—extremely 
small beings hiding in the hair, under finger-nails, in the 


mouth, and elsewhere. “Demons” were they? Oh, we 


them now, both kinds, only we call them “bacilli 
s.” Not only history but histology repeats itself. 


ee 
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Modern inventions bring some peculiar joys.. Does 
a motorman speeding around “Dead man’s curve”’ on 
Broadway, New York, enjoy “running down’’ some 
hapless pedestrian? Probably no. Does the average 
trolley-conductor enjoy shutting the car door in the face 
of the gasping half-second-late patron? Probably yes. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Keir Hardie. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The following quotation from a tribute to Keir Hardie 
by Jottn A. Fitch in the last issue of the Survey may be 
helpful. It was asked :— 

““Would Mr. Hardie carry his opposition to war so 
far as to favor disarmament? Surely he would not, if 
he could, weaken the British navy!’ ‘If the Socialists 
were to carry an election,’ replied the speaker, ‘and I 
were made prime minister, my first move would be 
toward dismantling the navy and turning the ships into 
merchantmen.’ ‘But what if the Empire were attacked?’ 
he was asked. His answer, in these days of war and 
slaughter, seems like a voice out of a long past. Looking 
straight into the face of his questioner, the white-haired 
idealist replied: ‘The only way to stop war is to stop pre- 
paring for war. Some country will have some day the 
courage and the high principle to be the first to disarm. I 
should like that country to be my country. I should be 
willing to take the chance of any other country attacking 
us. I do not believe that any country in the world would 
be so lost to honor and humanity as to do it.’ 

“Then with simple but tremendous earnestness came 
the climax: ‘I believe that, because I believe in Jesus 
Christ, the Prince of Peace. I believe that the principles 
taught by him are bound to prevail.’ That was all. 
There was a momentary hush, and no one asked any 
more questions about war.” 

I heard Keir Hardie speak only once, but I got then the 
impression that he was, as Mr. Fitch says, “a radical 
without bitterness, and an idealist with the courage of 
his convictions.”’ 

The daily press reports that he died of a broken heart. 

ARTHUR IL. WEATHERLY. 


LINcOoLN, Mass. 


A Voice from Iceland. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I send you these lines to let you and your friends in 
Boston and the United States know that I well remember 
the many acts of kindness you and others did for me while 
I dwelt in your city some twenty-one to twenty-six years 
ago. 

Sf need scarcely say to Americans, of whom not a few 
visit this country in the summer, that the travelling facil- 
ities here are now much the same as when Dr. Thoroddsen 
wrote his geological sketches and notes on Iceland, some 
thirty yearsago. ‘The islanders have changed their rulers, 
or ministers, and are changing their creeds and _ their 
habits somewhat, but the country in its general aspect 
remains the same. 

Indeed, the trading-posts and hamlets along the coasts, 
as well as the cottages and farmhouses, look very much 
as they did forty years ago, when your Bayard Taylor 
and Niles visited this country, and when I and many 
others left it in search of fortune in the Western world. 

Nevertheless, there are some signs of progress here to 
be seen, especially in the methods of tilling the land 
(by ploughing and harrowing and using fertilizers, where 
this can be done), and in building better houses, out of 
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stone or concrete material, instead of wooden shanties, 
as formerly. 

The fact is that the counter-current of Western civili- 
zation—American civilization—has set in here as else- 
where in Europe, bringing new methods and new ideals 
with it, and the people of Iceland are at last waking up 
from their slumber of many centuries, and would now 
willingly enter the line of progress in whatever can be 
as well done here as in Canada or in the northern parts of 
Norway and Sweden,—for example, in stock-raising and 
fishing, and in curing of codfish and herring, weaving, 
tanning, and making divers chemical products,—and then 
introduce railways in the most densely settled parts of 
the island. 

But when? We could have commenced in a small way 
this year, and some of the more ardent spirits urged that 
a railway should be laid in the south of Iceland from 
Reykjavik to Thjérsa near Hekla, but the war-cloud that 
now covers Europe and darkens the entire earth killed 
that project for the present, and there is no certainty 
when it will be mooted seriously again. 

Here as elsewhere people are troubled more or less by 
the dreadful war, and none can tell its effects on this coun- 
try beyond the fact that Iceland is held in strict quaran- 
tine by the British, and will probably remain so until the 
close of the war. 

Why this war? What is its real origin and aim? Time 
will tell better than any single observer can at present. 
But it seems to me that the present war is not due to any 
single nation, continental or insular, nor to any set of 
nations, Germans and Austro-Hungarians or British and 
French, alone, nor is it due to a race rivalry or to con- 
flicting creeds or theories, but first and foremost to iniqui- 
tous financial laws, which allow immense fortunes to 
accumulate in private hands while indescribable poverty 
and wretchedness exist among the laboring classes of the 
nations; second, to reckless competition and commercial- 
ism or venality and over-reaching and fraud in all branches 
of industry and commerce, but chiefly in towns and cities; 
and in the third place to a false basis of morals and false 
ideals of conduct, which make emoluments and success 
in business its aim rather than a useful and healthful life 
and spiritual excellence. Indeed, it seems as if Europe 
had gone “‘money mad,” and wished now to wrestle for 
the grand prix or to commit suicide. As Americans know, 
seven of her great nations are now up in arms, 320,000,000 
men have played the game of war over a year, 360,000,000 
are playing it now, 75,000,000 able and brave men have 
practised shooting each other down like wild game for 
many months,—and the end is not yet. Who gave the 
word? ‘The chancellors of the exchequer, who, fearing 
the turbulence and the uprisings of their starving sub- 
jects, sent them into the field, to the battlefield, there to 
satisfy their thirst for blood and to reduce the numbers of 
undesirables or superfluous workmen, all following their 
leaders in the race for preferments and riches and domin- 
ion. 

One thing is certain, and that is, the nations now at war 
with each other do not reason or think of anything but 
of how they may harm and destroy each other. And it 
is equally certain that it would be more creditable to 
Europe to use her surplus population and her accumulated 
riches to colonize and to cultivate the still unsettled 
countries in the subarctic and the equatorial regions of 
this globe than to sacrifice millions of their bravest and 
best sons on the battlefield for a mere whim or nothing. 
But no! ‘The all-powerful owners of gold-mines and con- 
trollers of banks and of finance are not of that opin- 
ion. Rather sacrifice millions of men than curtail a 
single law or privilege that entitles creditors to perpetual 
interest on a given sum of money and to interest upon 
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that interest year by year and forever, even though almost 
every schoolboy nowadays knows that the entire earth 
could not pay the accumulated rents accruing from a single 
cent let at 5 per cent. yearly interest, reckoning compound 
interest, for eighteen centuries, though the entire earth 
were of pure gold. 

How, then, will it be possible to pay the rents due on 
these public debts of Europe or some of her great nations 
now at war, whose debts amounted last year to about 
160,000,000,000 francs, or $30,000,000,000 (or nearly $90 
per head), and which have probably almost doubled since 
then? Who will pay the war bill? Neither Germany 
nor Austria-Hungary nor both of these powers can do it. 
The only power that could make a show of settlement is 
Great Britain. But willshe? If not, how will the public 
debts be paid, and when? Perhaps Americans can give us 
Europeans a useful hint on the subject. 


FR. B. ARMGR{MSSON. 
AKAREYRI, ICELAND. 7 


Everything That I Made. 


Everything that I made I used to bring to you. 

Was it a song, why, then ’twas a song to sing to you. 

Was it a story, to you I was telling my story. 

Ah, my dear, could you hear ’mid the bliss and the glory? 

Did any one praise me, to you I said it all over. 

My laughter for you: how we laughed in the days past recover! 
My tears and my trouble were yours: did any one grieve me, 

I carried it straight to the love that was sure to relieve me. 


O my dear, when aught happens, to you I am turning, \ 
Forgetting how far you have travelled this day from my yearning. 
There is nobody now to tell things to: your house is so lonely: 
And still I’m forgetting and bringing my tale to you only. 
The old days are over: how pleasant they were while they lasted. 
The sands were pure gold that ran out ere we knew and were wasted. 
And still I’m forgetting, ochone, that no longer you’re near me, 
And turn to you still with my tale, and there’s no one to hear me. 
—Katharine Tynan. 


Why Orthodox Ministers join our Unitarian Fellowship. 


CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 


At the suggestion of the editor of the Register an in- 
vestigation has been made as to the reasons that impel 
men to seek our fellowship. Letters were sent to min- 
isters who had recently sought and obtained admission 
to it. The replies, in large measure confidential, were 
for the most part frank and manly statements which 
tended to confirm one’s faith in the strength of our 
cause, men’s need of our truth, and the fine opportunity 
that lies before us. : 

It is interesting to note that the reasons that drew 
men to our body are very different from those that lead 
men to other denominations. We have little sense of — 
the Church which has endured the test of twenty centuries 
and of which we are a part. So, though our worship 
may be dignified and beautiful, yet beauty of ritual is 
not that which most strongly leads men to our church. 
Nor is it as defenders of a creed or as guardians of any 
deposit of truth that we make our most effective appeal. 
But men come seeking reality in religion, and they write 
they find it only in our Unitarian faith that is so strong 
to stand the light of criticism and research, because such 
criticism and research cannot take away anything that 
is eternal and will only lead to the higher truth within 


‘our reach. 


The men who have been admitted to our fellowship 
during the past year, eighteen in number, belonged to— 
no one denomination. ‘The Congregational supplies the 


most, but they come also from Presbyterian, Episcopalian, _ ; 


Methodist, and Baptist congregations. The reasons for 
seeking our fellowship are naturally varied, but they well 
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serve to remind men that our ideals are not merely 


negative. Men no longer seek us only because we do 


not believe what other denominations profess to believe, 
but they find in our body the joy of the freer thought and 
the depth of the religious spirit as nowhere else. 

At times the first beginnings of interest in Unitarianism 
come from the very prejudices that incite some against 
it. One minister found that the disparaging things said 
of Unitarians in Congregational churches, and more 
especially the great opposition aroused by trying to get 
a former member of a Unitarian church accepted by 
letter as a member of the Congregational church of which 
he was pastor, an influence to turn his thoughts in our 
direction. But these are merely straws. Our Uni- 
tarian literature, the Christian Register and other de- 
nominational periodicals, and the work of the Post-office 
Mission were strong factors, and such leaders of our 
faith as Channing, Clarke, and Martineau were stronger 
still, and sometimes the decisive influence was the closer 
contact with the thought and life and character of one 
of our active ministers. 

Sometimes it was, we must admit, the desire for freedom 
from the old that had a large share in sending men to us, 
and this is a freedom which those of us who have long 
enjoyed it do not always sufficiently appreciate. But 
they who-have felt these bonds of oppression can well 
realize how “My Easter sermons did not have enough 
of the resurrection of Jesus in them to please my people,” 
how ‘I did not like the Communion Service as inter- 
preted by Congregationalists,’ and especially, “My 
first use of a Unitarian hymn-book was one of the greatest 
joys of my life.” 

Again, it was the creed with its outgrown ideas that 
repelled. ‘“‘I cannot believe,’ one writes, “in the deity 
of Christ. We are all sons of God. I cannot believe 
his blood washes away our sins. I believe we must work 
out our own salvation. I cannot accept all the Bible 
as my guide. I believe we should use the intellect in 
theology.” ; 

Another says: ‘‘I never felt any peace till I identified 
myself with the Unitarian movement and began to tell 
it to others. The great thought that captured me in 
Unitarianism was freedom, when looked upon as an op- 


‘portunity to find truth and serve humanity.” 


This suggests the more positive ideals of our faith. 
For it not only brings freedom from the old, it gives 
freedom to use all our powers in the service of humanity 
and God. * 

This more positive freedom seems in some instances 
to have come from the very reasonableness of our relig- 
ion. One, formerly a Methodist, declares that at the 
age of thirteen he first felt the appeal of the reason, and 
his departure from the ‘Trinitarian conception of God 
began. Later, heresy trials made a deep impression 
upon him, and the study of comparative religion under 
inspiring leadership led him to drift toward the Uni- 
tarian ministry. Still he tried to square himself with the 
standards of orthodoxy, but found the one insuperable 
obstacle the hymnology of orthodoxy, and he chafed 
under the restraints of creed and dogma. After a brief 
retirement from the ministry he returned, as he says, 
“through the open door of Unitarianism, because it 
was in harmony with the Zeitgeist and gave me the best 
vehicle through which to express my life and work.” 
Still another writes, ‘‘I became a Unitarian minister be- 
cause the search for truth and the love of spiritual freedom 
led me to the point where no other course could be justi- 


Some who came to us from the Universalists found 
ure and larger opportunity in a joint fellowship. 
it is his aim to foster a closer fellowship with 
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Unitarian ministers and thus bring about some day a 
consideration for a joint fellowship arrangement whereby 
ministers may be fellowshipped in other churches. ‘“‘I 
believe,” he says, ‘‘that it is high time that Unitarians 
and Universalists should have a closer bond of fellow- 
ship,—in fact, some sort of organic union. ‘The more 
Unitarian-Universalist ministers there are, the more 
will the spirit be fostered, and the sooner some such ar- 
rangement will be made.” 

Another from the same denomination writes: ‘‘I see 
no difference except perhaps traditional between the 
two churches. I have found in my Unitarian church 
more of the spirit of true religion than I have found 
in any other. The opportunity for service conferred 
by Unitarian fellowship I value highly.” 

Another likes the breadth of our thought. “I was 
disappointed with the tone of the National Council of 
Congregationalists held in Boston in 1910. I did not 
warm to the motto chosen for display throughout that 
meeting: ‘One is our Master, even Christ.’ ‘Truth is 
my master.” 

Another in a similar strain says, “If you wish to know 
why I prefer to work in the Unitarian church, I should 
say it is because the spirit of our church enables us to 
attempt to get things done in the spirit of growth rather 
than on the principle of sudden transformation by legisla- 
tion or fiat of intrenched authority.” 

One minister writes: “It is a long story. But the 
matter turned on the question of intellectual integrity,— 
that, and my firm conviction that men need a ministry 
of religion, not of sectarianism, and my further con- 
viction that Unitarian pulpits offer such a platform as 
I sought. ... Loyalty to the highest truth one knows 
includes imparting it.” 

Another rejoices in Unitarianism because it makes its 
appeal to the entire man. ‘I believe that the Unitarian 
thought encourages the fullest development of the per- 
sonality of the individual. I believe, too, that in the 
present world-unrest a greater service is open to Uni- 
tarianism than it has ever rendered, for it is free to 
interpret life fully without distorting the facts of history.”’ 

From one who in the midst of loyal service of his fellows 
felt the deep need of religion comes this testimony: 
““T became interested in reality in religion as contrasted 
with dogmas and ceremonials . . . and tried to reinterpret 
Christianity in terms of life rather than creed.’’ When 
he sought our fellowship, ‘they did not require me to 
subscribe to any doctrines, or bind me in any way. I 
offered my whole self for service. That was all. My 
whole life has been to me a religious experience, and 
I am to-day seeking the way of the spirit of Truth and 
Right and Love.” 

Another gives ten reasons for leaving the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and some of them like the following 
undoubtedly impelled him to join us:— 

“T believe that the world is going to be made better not 
by religious spasm or revival, but by education. 

‘“‘T want to seek the fellowship of those who are bound 
together by a greater tie—the tie of all who are seeking 
the highest and best things in life, regardless of creed. 

“T want to be free to welcome all truth from whatever 
quarters. 

“T believe in the divinity and not the depravity of man. 

“I believe real Christianity is not believing dogmas, but 
in loving the highest and best, in serving mankind un- 
selfishly, in holding an attitude of good-will to all men, 
and in being my brother’s keeper in deed and in truth. 

“TI do not care a snap of the finger about keeping men 
out of hell and getting them into heaven, but do care 
tremendously about making this earth more like heaven 
and less like hell.” 
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Still another sums it up in this way: “It was the lack 
of dogmatic tests, the open-mindedness, the tolerance, 
the hospitality to scientific data, the emphasis on the 
ethical, that made me feel I should be at home in the 
ranks of Unitarianism.”’ 

What is the meaning of the fact that these men have 
been admitted to our fellowship? It means that they 
have sought and found a truer interpretation of relig- 
ion. The great religious leaders have always been 
great interpreters of religion. And to make this larger 
interpretation for ourselves freedom is absolutely neces- 
sary. If freedom meant merely freedom from the old 
creeds, we should be left in a chaotic state, our religion 
would be negative and stated in terms of non-belief. 
But freedom means the power to seek truth everywhere, 
to give our best thought and life—our whole selves—to 
its service, and not to feel we must curb our thought or 
life because of creedal demands or ecclesiastical authority. 
The truth still makes us free. 

But the men admitted to our fellowhip have not only 
sought the larger interpretation through freedom, but 
through reality in religion. They have found a truth 
that has commanded their lives. It may be that the 
intellect cannot of itself grasp the deeper things in relig- 
ion, but the profounder thought has taught us that 
God and religious truth are not unknowable. They 
are on the contrary infinitely knowable, and rich vistas 
of the divine truth stretch out before us, and as we 
develop more power of intellect, heart, and soul we may 
attain more and more of this truth, and write the new 
creed which may serve for a season to guide and stimu- 
late the minds of men. ‘The more we bring to religion 
the more we get from it, and our privilege is to build the 
“more stately mansions’ and leave the “outgrown 
shell by life’s unresting sea.’’ ‘That is what reality in 
religion means. 

For every man recognizes some compelling power 
outside his own life. It varies with different men. In 
the game it is the prize or the exhibition of skill; in busi- 
ness it may be the gain or lust for power; in philanthropy 
it may be service or the thought of one’s neighbor. But 
always there is some compelling power which bids man 
enter the contest, keep at his business, continue his 
philanthropy. It is that compelling power that the 
religion of tradition and creed have largely lost. For 
how can men feel this power when they but half believe? 
But when “half-gods go, the gods arrive,” and our new- 
found reality in religion is seen in the emphasis upon the 
spiritual rather than upon the supernatural in religion. 
The miracles of Jesus no longer appeal to us very seriously, 
but the power in him that drew and still draws men, 
the power to overcome the world, the power to serve 
humanity,—this inspires us still. It is this life that 
leads men to higher truth, to nobler character, to more 
active and more enduring service, that impels men to 
fight the evils of their day and develop their finest 
strength. For when we fight evil, or try to establish the 
good, or serve humanity, we are developing our finer 
selves, and when we are developing our finer selves we 
are bringing our best gift to men. There is no real 
contradiction between the ultimate good of the individual 
and the ultimate good of society. Jesus attained his 
diviner self on the cross and thereby served humanity. 

So men have found that spiritual life demands their 
whole powers, and they seek the larger interpretation 
through sincerity. And bringing their whole powers 
they soon come upon new realities and rarely fail to 
feel the commanding might of these realities. 

And to make religion so real that it shall inspire once 
more to lofty character and efficient and enduring service 
—this is our task. We have, then, a great mission and 
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a great opportunity, and we welcome to our fellowship 
all who are seeking the deeper realities of religion, and 
are willing and eager to accept the larger freedom, and 
feel that religion demands their full powers in the service 
of man and God. * 


LOWELL, Mass. 


Women in the Hall of Fame. 


J. A. STEWART. 


The roll of famous American women of the Hall of 
Fame of New York University, started a decade ago, is 
to se its quinquennial additions this year (October, 
I9I5). 

High up on this roll stands the name of Frances E. 
Willard, with Harriet Beecher Stowe, Emma Willard, 
Mary Lyon, and Maria Mitchell. These five are the 
first women’s names to be inscribed on the big bronze 
tablets of the Hall of Fame, the other forty-six ‘‘Im- 
mortals’’ being men. 

The movement to honor women in the Hall of Fame was 
a spontaneous one. ‘The idea of a Hall of Fame was con- 
ceived in 1900 by Rev. Dr. Henry Mitchell MacCracken 
(then chancellor and now chancellor emeritus) of New 
York University. He interested Helen Miller Gould 
(Mrs. Finley Shepard), who gave $250,000 for the project. 

When the first election was held, in 1900, famous men 
being the only nominees, the plans of the Hall of Fame 
were found to be incomplete. And, in response to a 
widely expressed desire for the recognition of women, the 
University Senate at once set apart an adjoining site 
for women as an integral part of the Hall of Fame. 

The plan outlined is for a building about thirty by 
sixty feet,—a museum on the ground floor, and a main 
colonnade above with twenty-eight columns supporting 
a pedimented roof, and places for the names of at least 
fifty famous American women. ‘The foundation of this 
building was begun in October, 1912; and, until it is 
completed, the tablets of women are displayed in the main 
museum. ‘The site commands a fine view of the Harlem 
and Hudson Rivers, Manhattan Island, and the Palisades, 
and can be reached by train or trolley from New York 
City. 

Who among American men and women of past genera- 
tions are famous in America; and who of these, in their 
respective walks of life, are most deservedly famous? 
This is the query which the Hall of Fame tribunal (its 
one hundred electors) is expected to answer every five 
years. 

These electors represent not only the highest intel- 
ligence and highest character among living American 
citizens, but also represent every State of the Union, 
or every group of States, having at least one million 
inhabitants. They are grouped in seven divisions— 
authors (to whom are assigned nominations of the class 
of authors and editors), presidents of universities and col- 
leges (who pass on several classes—educators, preachers, 
theologians, philanthropists, reformers, home and social 
workers), scientists (who give special attention to the 
classes of nominations which include scientists, engineers, 
architects, physicians, surgeons, and inventors), professors 
ef history (missionaries, explorers, soldiers, and sailors), 
jurists (lawyers, judges), high public officials and men of 
affairs (rulers, statesmen, business men), and editors 
(whose estimate is decisive as regards musicians, painters, 
sculptors, and distinguished men and women outside the 
other classes). 

One hundred and eleven names are on the list of 1915 
electors, twenty-six new names having been adde 
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uur women educators are electors: Dr. Martha Carey 


r Thomas, Bryn Mawr College; Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 


Mount Holyoke; Dr. Caroline Hazard, Wellesley; Prof. 
Iuicy M. Salmon, Vassar; and three women authors: 
Mary Hallock Foote, California; Ida M. Tarbell, New 
York; and Helen E. Starrett, Chicago. 

The electors (by the instructions of May 1, 1915) 
mark not less than twenty-three names of men, and 
eleven of women, on the suggested list of about one 
hundred and seventy-five eligible famous names to which 
they may add or from which they may take away any, 
as their judgment directs. The public sends in nomina- 
tions, the rule being that the candidate named shall 
have been dead at least ten years. A majority vote 
of the electors is required to insure election. 

Among the famous women who have been nominated 
and well supported are Martha Washington, Lucretia 
Mott, Charlotte Saunders Cushman, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Louisa M. Alcott, Helen Hunt Jackson, Mar- 
garet Fuller (Ossoli), Dorothea Dix, Dorothy Madison, 
Mary Washington, and Pocahontas Rolfe. Abigai: 
Adams, the two Cray sisters, Mrs. Sigourney the poet, 
Iuicy Stone, Anne Hutchinson, Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, and Sarah Boardman Judson are other strong 
candidates. Of these Alice Freeman Palmer and Char- 
lotte Cushman are the first choice of the 1915 electors. 

First in point of age among the famous women to 
whom tablets have been unveiled was Mrs. Emma Hart 
Willard, pioneer educator, who a century ago presented 
to the legislature of New York her “plan for improving 
female education,” ‘‘the Magna Charta of the rights of 
woman in matters of education,’ and who said,— 

“Reason and religion teach that women, too, are pri- 
mary existences; that it is for us to move in the orbit 
of our duty around the holy centre of perfection,—the 
companions, not the satellites of men.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


War Losses. 


At the end of a year of war, all kinds of statistical state- 
ments are in circulation as to the losses thus far. Nobody 
knows what the losses are, but the following are probably 
the most reliable estimates available :— 

The losses of Europe in the war up to May 31, as com- 
piled by the French ministry of war, are as follows :— 


Killed. Wounded. Prisoners. Total. 

Hrance ayo et 460,000 660,000 180,000 —I,300,000 
England 181,000 200,000 90,000 471,000 
Belgium 49,000 49,000 15,000 113,000 
ThA rcit§ > alleiaeernadtealies 1,250,000 1,680,000 850,000 3,780,000 
Germany 1,630,000 ‘1,880,000 490,000 4,000,000 
nist tial! Sich 22, 1,610,000 ~—1,865,000 910,000 4,385,000 
BRIEReYy to, ca. ols 110,000 144,000 95,000 349,000 

Totals 5,290,000 6,478,000 2,630,000 14,398,000 


This table was prepared for publication early in June, 
but was withheld because the French authorities feared 
the enormity of the figures might have a bad moral effect 
on the people. The computations, while probably not 
exact, may be considered the most complete record of 
losses so far put together. ‘The losses of Serbia are not 
available, but as that country has suffered from plague 
in addition to war they must be large. : 

‘The largest total loss is charged to Austria-Hungary; 
the largest proportionate loss to Belgium. Enough per- 
sons have been killed to populate a country like Sweden. 

Since May 31 there have been many violent battles to 


swell the totals given,—the French offensive north of 
Arras, where 15,000 are said to have been slain, the 


o-Italian engagements, the great battle in Galicia, 
German offensive in the Argonne. 
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The most astounding feature of this table is the ratio 
of killed to wounded. In previous modern wars the 
number of wounded has been to the number of dead. as 
four or five to one. Here the two categories are much 
more nearly equal. Many of the wounded have joined 
their regiments, but many are crippled for life. The sick, 
who have been numerous in all the armies, are not listed 
here.—Chicago Advance. 


The Negro in Business. 


WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY. 


As a result of the sixteenth convention of the National 
Negro Business League, which recently held its three-day 
session in Boston, where in 1900 the League was started 
by Dr. Booker T. Washington and a few like-minded, 
far-sighted, colored men, the Northern N egro will better 
understand his Southern brother, and the Southern N egro 
will appreciate even more fully than he has done how 
much the South offers him in the form of opportunity to 
do something worth while and to become somebody in 
the life of his community. A desirable transformation 
this will be! 

Out of this better understanding there must come to the 
race more respect for itself, a greater degree of confi- 
dence, a growing determination, especially on the part of 
young men and women, to begin at once, just where they 
are, to improve their economic condition by practising 
greater thrift, pushing out into new fields of business ac- 
tivity, and becoming more efficient in their every-day 
business operations. 

Some seven hundred delegates came together from 
thirty States, including the District of Columbia. Here 
were some of the most prosperous members of the Negro 
race. Yesterday, truth to tell, many of them were not 
only poor in a worldly sense, but they were without any 
influence for progress in their home communities. Many 
of these same delegates were hopeless fifteen years ago, 
so far as thinking that they could succeed in business. 
The way to economic independence, however, was 
lighted for them by the National Negro Business League. 
As men without education and property, they exerted 
little constructive influence either on their black or white 
neighbors. 

To-day how different is all this! The heart-throbbing 
stories of uphill climb through long years of sacrifice, 
work, and faith, which were told with directness, simplic- 
ity, and sincerity, under a fire of incisive questions from 
Dr. Washington and others, would make even the critical 
and hard-headed citizen marvel at the Negro’s rare prog- 
ress during the fifty years of his freedom, and especially 
during the last ten or fifteen years, during which time the 
pace in business has quickened and competition has be- 
come keener. 

Surely a silent revolution has taken place among 
American Negroes. Some men in Congress, years ago, 
honestly supposed that Negroes would always have to be 
fed, clothed, and sheltered. They were not able to look 
beyond the days of Reconstruction. To-day, however, 
ex-slaves and their children are in many instances power- 
ful landlords, rich merchants, level-headed bankers, and 
important community builders. To-day the American 
Negro is a real asset. To-day the best white people of 
the South are thinking of the Negro as a man and are 
saying it out loud. They are thinking of him as distinc- 
tively a Southern man who is capable of becoming all 
that God intended he should become. ‘They realize that 
education does help to improve the Negro. . 

The National Negro Business League does not claim 
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all the honor of bringing about the splendid transforma- 
tion which means, for racial understanding and good-will, 
much more to the white citizens of the nation than it 
does to the millions of colored people. 

The League has endeavored, however, to encourage 
Negroes to go into business, apply to their work the 
highest standards, and depend for patronage not on any 
color-line appeal, but solely on merit. The League has, 
through its annual meetings, been a rare inspirational 
force. It has discovered human beings and has opened 
the way for the young, the discouraged, or the inex- 
perienced to catch a vision of what real success in busi- 
ness means and how that vision may be fully, if painfully, 
realized. 

The League’s real work, however, is carried on silently 
and efficiently through its executive officers, who help 
to organize local business leagues, keep alive the exist- 
ing leagues (some six hundred in number), administer 
the necessary tonic for those leagues that seem ready to 
faint away, offer helpful suggestions to merchants for 
reaching available Negro customers and for securing 
better business methods, and keep, through the press, 
the best interests of the Negro in business before the 
American public. 

That Negroes in business, especially the women, are 
going ahead with a tremendous stride and are meeting 
with the co-operation of the best white people every- 
where should prove encouraging even to those who are 
inclined to be pessimistic over the segregation legisla- 
tion, the lynchings, and “The Birth of a Nation,” to 
which Bishop Thirkield referred recently as a ‘‘medium 
for creating race antagonism and division.” 


Japan Sees Billy Sunday Imitated. 


American journalists in Japan are sending home pictu- 
resque accounts of the Japanese Billy Sunday. Japan 
has often been called imitative, and this Japanese preacher 
has quite openly and confessedly appropriated the meth- 
ods and manners which impressed him when he listened 
to Mr. Sunday in the United States. 

The man in question is Rev. H. S. Kimura. Mr. 
Kimura is a graduate of Moody Institute in Chicago and 
an ordained minister of the Church of Christ in Japan, 
which includes all the mission work of the various Pres- 
byterian boards in that empire. Mr. Kimura knew 
Dwight L. Moody, and after his ordination sought to 
carry Moody’s evangelistic spirit into all his work. In 
the years he has been preaching in Japan he has been 
unusually successful in drawing his unevangelized coun- 
trymen into the Christian Church. He therefore entered 
with very great enthusiasm into the plans initiated by 
John R. Mott on his last visit to Japan for a national 
evangelistic campaign of three years’ duration in Japa- 
nese cities and towns. But having heard of Billy 
Sunday’s work in America, especially the Pittsburgh 
campaign of last year, Mr. Kimura determined to see 
what of new ways and means he could learn from Sunday 
for application in this great Christianizing effort in his 
own land. 

He arrived in this country in time to hear Sunday 
preach in Denver last autumn, and was overpoweringly 
impressed by the force of the sermons he listened to. To 
study the American further, Kimura followed Sunday to 
Des Moines and heard him in every sermon of his cam- 
paign there for three weeks. ‘Then he started back to 
Japan. In April he was ready to begin work on a new 
basis—completely “Sundayized.” A great tent which 
he secured he pitched in the immediate vicinity of the 
houses of parliament in Tokyo, and there he has been 


preaching since, engaging the constantly i increasing atten- 
tion of the people of Tokyo. 

Those who have heard both Sunday and Kimura say 
that Kimura has accomplished a very striking reproduc- 
tion of Sunday’s manners. Like Sunday, he rushes back 
and forth across the platform, gesticulates wildly, twists 
and crouches in dozens of extreme attitudes, and shouts 
out his accusations, challenges, and invitations with 
intense force. Sometimes when his voice fails he uses 
a megaphone. The Japanese language apparently does 
not admit as much scope for slang as there is in American 
speech, but Kimura goes as far as he can in that direction, 
and puts his message continually in the vernacular of 
the streets. Like Sunday, he asks converts forward to 
shake his hand.—The Continent. 


Do We Want the Church? 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 


Whatever things are in doubt, there can be no question 
that the world suffers to-day an immense and pitiful 
need of religion. We mean by religion that higher type 
of life which shows itself in honest, kindly, truthful, 
fearless, generous, friendly, reverent men and women. 
The great war could not have broken out if such people 
had been plenty anywhere. ‘The war came through fear, 
jealousy, suspicion, distrust, enmity, and doubt whether 
this is a divine universe. It only needed a vital tide of 
faith, hope, and love, the essence and spirit of religion, 
to have prevented or to have stopped the war. But the 
European war was only a symptom of the vast hunger of 
the world for veritable religion. What earnest observer 
or lover of men has not watched the signs of the times 
here at home,—greedy fashions of doing business, wide 
industrial discontent, class and race divisions, unscrupu- 
lous politics, recklessness in the pursuit of pleasure, 
egoistic thinking in philosophy and ethics, irresponsible 
habits, a crude general intent to get the most and give 
the least,—in short, the lack of vital religion? Crime and 
war do not break out because peace is debilitating to a 
people, but as disease breaks out, because the body of 
society lacks health, nourishment, and the vigorous circu- 
lation of life. ‘The hunger of the world to-day cries out 
for the very type of life which we call in old-fashioned 
words “the spirit of Christ,” which we might also call, 
for practical purposes, the spirit of Channing or Abraham 
Lincoln; namely, personified justice, open-mindedness, 
humanity, and a hopeful trust in God. The living cells 
may not be aware yet why they suffer disquiet and pain. 
The need or hunger is the same in any case, begging for 
the inflow of life. 

Another undeniable fact is that there is an open way 
or secret of life. It has come in various forms to a great 
many people throughout hundreds of years, as a “gospel,” 
or good news. ‘This gospel has found men idle, careless, 
fearful, selfish, lonely, discontented, hopeless; it has 
found them at odds with their neighbors, or harboring 
anger and enmity in their hearts, and it has worked to 
change their whole habit of thought, to make them 
kindly, modest, considerate, and friendly, to bring them 
new courage, trustfulness, and peace of mind. 

This kind of happy change and even exaltation of 
human life is as natural and rational as anything that 
happens to us. It is a normal stage if a man grows. To 
miss it is to suffer ‘‘arrested development,’’ as when the 
body is dwarfed, or the mind ceases to ask questions. 

The fact is, that man, as the child and heir of the uni- 
verse, has a right to the best and amplest life; he is 


made for this, and never is half a man till he comes to. 
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the spirit, precisely that which we have been speaking 
of. ‘The only real and whole man is ‘‘the sound mind in 
the sound body” plus the ruling and unifying good-will. 
Body and spirit, “heart and soul and mind and strength,” 
constitute complete, happy, and effective humanity. Let 
any one ask what kind of men and women he quite ad- 
mires and approves. ‘They are always men and women 
who add to a bright mind a generous and friendly spirit. 
This is the utmost gift of the universe. It is what every 
one calls the “good spirit,’ and our religion calls “the 
spirit of Christ.” What we all need to know is thaf, 
whenever any of us are “at our best,’’ we are at least for 
the time possessed with this good spirit, we are living for 
the moment the life of children of God. ‘The heart of 
the gospel is that we may and should live that best kind 
of life all the time, thus becoming free and fearless souls, 
as Jesus was. 

The conditions of this life are simple, as with every 
kind of normal human growth. You make experiments 
with life; you try to be “at your best” for a day or a 
week; you try what John Stuart Mill proposed as the 
greatest thing a man could do,—namely, “to endeavor 
so to live that Christ could approve our life’; you make 
up your mind to do whatever the Good-Will in you bids, 
and learn that when your good-will fails you are out of 
gear with the universe; you will to take whatever risk 
or sacrifice is involved in obeying duty or love, “to die 
to live,” if it must be so. In any or all of these forms it 
always seems to any one who tries the experiment as if 
power, health, vigor, courage, life, flows into us as from 
the inexhaustible sources. That happens to us which 
would naturally happen in a world where the life of 
man, as the child of God, is perennially fed from the 
Father of Life. Do you want more and better life? 
Who does not? Then keep your mind and heart open, 
and let your little will move in response to the grand 
Good-Will. No one ever put this into concrete action and 
found it to fail. 

So much for our gospel. The church, if it has any 
virtue, gets it all from this gospel. If it has not a secret 
of glad and hearty life for every one, for children and 
youth, for humble people as well as for thinkers, for the 
wayward, the defeated, the lonely, the anxious, the suffer- 
ing, if it does not know how to help them all and meet 
their need, then genuine people will not often darken its 
doors. 

What is the church? It is primarily a group, or only 
two or three, who love the thoughts, the ideals, the life, 
and especially the practice of this vital spiritual religion, 
who believe in it and are committed to it, who therefore 
come together simply with a view, first, to help each 
other to see, think, plan, and live more effectively, and, 
secondly, to make this good life prevail at home and 
abroad. It is of no great importance where they meet, 
in an upper room, a parlor, a schoolhouse, or a cathedral; 
it is not necessary to have a minister, or a service of 
“worship.” ‘The one thing needed is to have the good 
spirit, the good-will, friendly and trustful hearts, a noble 
purpose, a high tide of growing humanity. “Where love 
is, God is.’ Loving, reverent thought is the essence and 
purpose of “worship.” If we are in unison with our 
brothers, are we not in unison with God? ‘The beautiful 
building, the excellent music, the hymns, the ministers 
and their words are all incidents in the idea of a church. 
The subjects treated, whether matters of thought or 
touching the welfare of society, are also incidental to 
the possession of the good life and spirit. For if people 


are drawn together and then possessed with a large 
humanity, they will certainly go out to do the good deeds 


of honest business, of co-operative fidelity, of social 
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his own. The highest human experience is the life of 


betterment, of political reform, of international friendli- 
ness, which modern society calls for on every hand. 
Neither can they well help talking together about such 
things both in church and elsewhere, when once their 
hearts are enlarged and their vision is open. 

If a company of people have a message or gospel 
fit to meet the tremendous needs of the world, there 
almost must be some kind of society or “church.” We 
will not say what equipment, if any, it requires, but 
nothing could be too good, if only it were effective 
enough to meet the highest of human interests. However 
much we love our religion, in these times of vast indiffer- 
ence and scepticism we all need to hearten each other, 
to compare our experiences, to interpret the incidents 
of life again and again into their highest terms, to refresh 
ourselves with the sight of our ideals, to take new resolves 
of courage and duty. Moreover, the law of life is expres- 
sion. We must set forth and share what we hold dear, 
or else it becomes barren. We must at least teach our 
children the best things we know. If we have no strong 
flow of the good life for our own children, how can we 
expect to make it prevail at large? 

Let us have no misunderstandings. When we say 
that the purpose of a church is to make the good spirit 
prevail, this does not mean any special emphasis on 
talking. We may do too much talking. What the 
world mostly needs is to discover that religion is like a 
new kind of power,—that it makes people better, stronger, 
wiser, happier, more effectual, more vital; that the mem- 
bers of a church gladly do what they promise; that they 
understand the Beatitudes; that they can use the Golden 
Rule in their business; that they carry brave and trustful 
hearts. Men do not so much doubt whether God exists 
as they doubt whether it is possible or worth while to live 
as children of God. Their doubts would mostly cease 
if they found about them everywhere people who were 
enjoying a richer life on account of their religion. ‘Thus, 
when Stanley saw Livingstone, he tells us how he got a 
new sense of what goodness is. The world wants to 
see thousands of such instances of goodness as this. 
If this is asking too much, who can ever have the least 
enthusiasm to support churches? 

The working power of a church must consist in the 
group of those who are altogether committed to its 
principles, who would be martyrs for them if the ‘call 
came. This does not mean that a church should not 
welcome to its fellowship many others, especially young 
people, as a society of craftsmen welcome apprentices, in 
hope that they will come in due time to be masters of 
the art. The one condition of life is that the growing 
creature shall be determined to keep on growing, each 
according to its own nature or age. ‘To be a learner or 
disciple, to be pledged to “‘follow the gleam,’’ is enough for 
any one. ‘To stop learning and growing is the only 
dreadful thing. Why should people go to church if 
their continual hearing never results in anything? 

To return at last to our question: Do you want the 
church? Men never had a more beautiful thought of 
religion than we have, never had so many splendid 
examples and illustrations of the validity of the good 
life, never held spiritual truth so free of unmreason, sec- 
tarian prejudice, and antagonism. ‘This is not enough. 
We must be able to make our religion persuasive, and we 
can never persuade unless we are persuaded ourselves. 
Nothing can take the place of life. Have we this life? 
Do we want it as our chief desire? 

These questions immediately concern the lives of our 
children. What do we desire most for them? We can- 
not conceive anything better than that they shall know 
the fulness of life as free, fearless, true-hearted sons and 
daughters of God. We want them to know the secret 
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of peace, happiness, honor, and usefulness. How can 
we possibly give them this secret unless we possess it? 
Does any one suppose that any such cheap way as sending 
children to Sunday-school will yield the secret of Eternal 
Life? We are not doing as well as we might, at present, 
with church or Sunday-school, for those whom we love 
most. How can we expect to go out and meet the 
enormous needs of the seething community life about 
us? Are we sure that we wish our church to meet these 
needs? Are we sure that we desire for our children 
what alone gives a church the right to exist? Must 
we not, then, put new life, energy, intelligence, courage, 
enthusiasm, hope, into the work of our church? 

Surely there was never so stirring a period as this 
in which we are living, or a more wonderful opportunity 
for the service of man. The Almighty Master of Life 
asks nothing less than our gladsome and utter devotion. 
The end in sight for us and for all men is ‘‘life more 
abundant.” 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


Victory. 


When that my soul, too far from God, 
In earthly furrows crawled about, 
An insect on a dusty clod 
Wandering wingless in and out: 


At deepest dusk I looked above 
And saw a million worlds alight, 
That burnt the mortal veils of Love 

And left it shining infinite: 


I gazed and gazed with lifted head 
Until I found my heart had wings, 
And now my soul has ceased to dread 
The weary dust of earthly things. 
—Littell’s Living Age. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Place of Prayer. 


REV. BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


And he spake a parable unto them to the end that they ought 
always to pray, and not to faint —LUKE xviii. 1. 


I wish to speak on the reasonable place of prayer in 
the life of man. In doing so I wish I could bring it 
before you with the assurance that I do not meet a 
kind of prejudice against the theme either on account of 
some assumption of futility in reference to some types of 
prayer or perhaps a sort of feeling that the office of 
prayer is a kind of relic of the past. Surely the praying 
attitude is better than the fainting one, and many a time 
doubtless the former might save the human agent from 
fainting.. The parable, too, was a very homely one, 
showing how a very hard-hearted judge finally yielded 
to the just claims of a very persistent widow who had 
an adversary in regard.to whom she wished a righteous 
judgment. If an unjust judge will yield finally to one 
who has a real cause, will not the Judge of all respond 
to those who are righteous, and help them in their cause? 

If, now, we think of prayer as only the sincere desire 
to bring our mind and heart and will, as it were, under the 
sanction and co-operation of the Divine purpose, and, 
bearing in mind that it is more or less immaterial how 
the desire may be put, whether in words by ourselves 
or in public worship, whether in hymn or determined 
effort, we are prepared to take a large view of this human 
privilege. 

It is easy for us all to see that we are dependent upon 
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God and his laws and bounty, and apart from him we 
can do nothing—“‘ For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being.” That is the fundamental idea to have in 
mind in all our thought on this great theme. But we 
must also keep before us that we are free agents, and 
that it is our spirit that comes into touch with the Divine. 
Our bodies are in the grasp of laws and forces, subject to 
limitations, and confronted by much that seems to op- 
pose our desires and plans. All this may readily be 
assumed by us. How one spirit touches another we do 
not know. But surely as one human soul affects another 
at times to great purpose or benefit, it would be alto- 
gether absurd for us to say the Divine Spirit cannot 
respond on any account to the initiative of the human 
longing or purpose. As Tennyson puts it,— 

“Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


Let us, then, for a time think of our attitude toward 
the God on whom we depend, and say that prayer is any 
recognition of this emphasized in our own lives for the 
time being. It may easily turn to one of three thoughts 
concerning that. dependence, and these will be seen to be 
altogether natural and reasonable. We may think of 
the bounty of God, of the many blessings that surround 
us and make a part of our lives, and our prayer then 
is one of thankfulness. With or without words, through 
hymn or a flush of feeling, in one way or another the 
spirit of the familiar hymn appeals to us, and that is a 
prayer of gratitude, a sense of dependence upon God. 

It is easy for us to see the value of prayer in any such 
attitude. It is, of course, not a petition, and does not 
reveal any of the persistence which Jesus illustrated by 
the parable of the widow pressing her desire to the un- 
just judge. Would that we might have in our lives more 
of the prayer that thanks God for the many blessings 
we have, instead of yielding to any tendency to complain 
about the things we have not. 

Again, another helpful attitude implied in prayer, let 
it be expressed in whatever way, is the sense of short- 
coming or sin, when one feels sorry at some mistake 
made, some offence against another for which he may 
sincerely blame himself. When one, under the spell of 
some larger thought of God, sees the wrong in such a 
light that he acknowledges he has not acted up to what 
the Divine law requires, whatever the word said, or the - 
form of that conviction or emotion which turns him to 
God,—by a hymn, let us say, in public worship, or an as- 
piration, by himself, to rise above the selfishness and to be 
in harmony with the best that is revealed to him, to be 
at one with God,—that is prayer. And no one can 
help seeing that, if it prompt to doing what is right in 
the case of the offended or wronged person, its value is 
surely established. ‘‘And forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us”’ is, or ought to 
be, a simple, sincere desire in God’s sight to establish the 
relationship of dependence upon God without the hinder- 
ing impulse of hatred, selfishness, or hardness. I need 
not suggest that when we are large-hearted enough 
to overlook a wrong to us when there is a frank confes- 
sion by another we bear testimony to what the greatness 
of the Divine heart must be toward the shortcomings 
and sins of his children. And the longing to be in har- 
mony with God, however the aspiration may express 
itself,—that is prayer in this second phase I am putting 
simply before you as a valuable element in life. It is not 
something to speak about, it may be, to the world: it is 
something to feel and know. But there is a third phase of 
the sense of dependence upon God, and that is the desire 


to have him further our purpose. This we must see to_ 


be grounded in reason. Of course there is no difficulty 
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in seeing that many things we ask for are not granted. 


And seldom would an enlightened mind in these days 
look for a direct outward return, if one should be led 
foolishly to shape a petition upon such a thing. When 
Jesus told his disciples and others to pray, “Give us this 
day our daily bread,’ we cannot suppose that he would 
lead them to expect loaves of bread forthwith to appear 
in some miraculous way in response to their petitions. 
So when I pray for some desirable end I really ask that 
I may be helped to do my part to attain it. You may 
well pray with others in this house of God, using hymn or 
whatever vehicle may help your aspiration. You may 
pray for a larger measure of the spirit of God, and such 
will be a true prayer if you sincerely desire that, in 
whatever way, your soul may be opened to a larger sense 
of that Spirit’s requirements in you. When great, 
searching thoughts come to you, and you aspire to be 
more nearly what God’s law requires, then you are open- 
ing your spirit to a larger influence of the Divine Spirit. 

I am dwelling upon the petition side of prayer, because 
we often very one-sidedly rule out that aspect, as if 
we could thank God for things, but never ask him for 
anything. ‘That is indeed unreasonable. When, for in- 
stance, I work hard toward some commendable task 
and in the accomplishment of some part of it I come to 
see I am really obeying God’s laws, as I am using powers 
which come through him, I may well say the Divine 
order responds to my effort all along. Now if in addi- 
tion I use the clarifying agency of prayer to direct my 
efforts in the best way and put aside selfish and narrow- 
ing considerations, should I not be foolish to assume that 
God could help me in my labor, but the response from 
him could not co-operate with my spirit, with which I was 
trying to direct and purify my purpose? Said Jesus, “My 
Father worketh until now, and I work.” He felt he had 
a great enterprise in hand, and we read that he went into 
the desert to pray and sometimes spent much of the 
night in prayer. Such occasions must have meant much 
to him when by himself with God he meditated on the 
Divine work he had a hand in. Now would it not be 
foolish to say that God helped the hand and arm and 
outward tasks of Jesus, by the laws and forces and what- 
ever else, but in the yearning and struggling of his spirit 
there was no law of spiritual assistance? Rather let 
us say with him, ‘For every one that asketh receiveth; 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened.” 

Let us now add the force of the parable which follows 
our text, in which the Master shows how much the per- 
sistence of the widow accomplished. Remember what 
he urged in the text, “And he spake a parable unto them 
to the end that they ought always to pray, and not to 
faint.” Of course he did not mean that to the neglect 
of other things they ought to spend all the moments 
except the time of eating and sleeping in prayer. But 
the doctrine of the essential value of prayer gives scope 
for the human agency of persistence, just as persistence 
helps in any realm of endeavor. 

The trouble is, we have had in mind some very narrow 
test of prayer and made it a very narrow thing. But 
when we call it the conscious and determined endeavor 
to get into touch with God and to feel his abetting life 
and force behind, within, and around us, why, that is 
just the relationship one ought to cultivate. You may 
do that with words or without. Some prayers, it seems 
to me, may be a mere mockery. Jesus has forever shown 
the difference between such and a real ingenuous desire for 
God’s help by the parable of the Pharisee and the Pub- 


t to come to the pith and marrow of true persistence 
the function of prayer in the larger, sweeter sense, 


here is the lesson. Just as we use persistent efforts to 
increase the strength of the arm, just as practise increases 
serviceableness in any enterprise, so let us be very sure 
that the spiritual faculty of approach to the Divine 
fellowship and the feeling of co-operation with God’s 
spirit may be encouraged, strengthened, and made of 
great helpfulness by practice, persistence, and an ingenuous 
pressing of our best desires and purposes to the front in a 
reverent thought of God’s presence and purpose. Far 
be it from me to say just how this shall be done in the 
case of any one temperament. Quiet moments of medita- 
tion, devotional or poetic readings, hymns read by our- 
selves, or used in public service when all join to lift the 
thought to heavenly things, any strong holding of the 
will to the highest, such are some of the rational and 
practical ways in which we may prove the helpfulness 
of the common agency of persistence, as was urged by 
Jesus in more than one parable when he would have men 
always to pray and never to faint. Each one must be true ~ 
to his own needs and development when he determines 
what best may give expression to his desire to come nearer 
to God. Prayer is a matter between the soul and the 
Infinite Source of life. ‘‘Acquaint thyself at first hand 
with Deity,” said Emerson, and such should be the 
access of every human being. But when one has found 
the best kind of expression for him, then let him persist 
in the employment of it. Let that sacred way be his 
own to cultivate, whatever church or creed might decree. 

And what shall we finally say of the church itself? 
Is not the house of God primarily a house of prayer? 
Should we not be reminded by the immediacy of its 
presence and meaning of our need of bringing our lives 
into the attitude of prayer, which is simply the attitude 
of harmony with God’s law and purpose? Should not 
the very custom of the house, the association of this 
room, set apart essentially for one purpose, speak to 
us with pertinent force, and repeat the lesson of the para- 
ble, that men ‘‘ought always to pray, and not to faint’’? 
And if the force of the time-honored custom is dulled in 
the habit of many, must they not be the losers? No 
other institution takes the place of this, which says to 
all who pass the spot, whether rich or poor, learned or 
ignorant, ‘Come all into the house of God; draw nigh to 
God and he will draw nigh to you.” 


Spiritual Life. 


What a difference is in the hospitality of minds! In- 
estimable is he to whom we can say what we cannot say 


to ourselves.—Emerson. 
st 


We can only give what we have; we cannot give to 
another the strength that is not our own. “Labor,” 
says Saint Paul, “that ye may have to give to him that 


needeth.’’—Thom. 
ai 


The older I grow the more I am convinced that there 
are no satisfactions so deep and so permanent as our 
sympathies with our outward nature... . In this way 
the flowering of the buttercups is always a great, and I 
may truly say, religious, event in my year.—Lowell. 


Ra 


The atmosphere of the hills is a telescope with which 
we look at nature through the eye-piece, but at the 
world through the object glass; one comes much nearer, 
the other recedes to an illimitable distance. But there 
is one constant exception to this: those whom I love 
are nearer to me than ever.—J. F. Clarke. 
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The London Times Praises the 


Journal of May Sinclair. 


In September of last year Miss May 
Sinclair, the novelist, went to Belgium with 
a British volunteer ambulance corps to 
minister to wounded Belgian soldiers. She 
stayed in Belgium something under three 
weeks, and this book of well over 300 pages 
contains her personal record of what she 
saw and felt. ‘That there is not a single 
otiose or uninteresting page in the journal 
shows how full of activity and thought 
and feeling life under such conditions must 
be. 

Incidentally, the book tells what the corps 
did, and, though the record of its achievement 
is not the writer’s principal object, she allows 
us to see a great many difficulties overcome, 
a great deal of hardship bravely borne, a 
great deal of heroic and useful work accom- 
plished by the men and women who made up 
the party. And her postscript makes it clear 
that still finer and more heroic work was done, 
by women as well as men, after her return 
home. ‘The chief interest of the book, 
however, is personal—‘ psychological,’ as 
the novelists would call it. Miss Sinclair’s 
post in the corps was that of secretary, 
treasurer, and reporter. Her duties left her 
with leisure, and clearly she, like all the 
others, from the youngest girl to the most 
experienced surgeon, was caught by the 
fever of longing for danger, for activity 
under the worst possible conditions, for being, 
in fact, under fire. And she achieved her 
aim. She experienced danger, and she re- 
cords what it is like to be under fire. 

“Now, you may have hated and dreaded 
the sound of guns all your life, as you hate 
and dread an immense and violent noise, 
but there is something about the sound of 
the first near gun of your first battle that, 
so far from being hateful or dreadful, or in 
any way abhorrent to you, will- make you 
smile in spite of yourself with a kind of quiet 
exultation mixed very oddly with reminis- 
cence, so that, though your first impression 
(by no means disagreeable) is of being ‘in for 
it,’ your next, after the second and the third 
gun, is that of having been in for it many 
times before. ... You do not think... 
how terrible it is that shells should be hurt- 
ling through the air and killing men by 
whole regiments. You do not think at all.’’ 

There is—there must be—a joy in battle, 
a joy even in being near battle, quite apart 
from any thought of serving your country 
or succoring the wounded, when minds 
like Miss Sinclair’s, at the furthest possible 
remove, you would say, from the animal, 
exult in the sound of guns and do not think 
of what those guns are doing. And if any 
callousness were suspected, there is plenty 
in the book to remove the suspicion. Miss 
Sinclair’s experience was varied. She saw 
ruined and empty villages; she sat up all 
night nursing a fearfully wounded British 
officer; she travelled with a dying man in 
one of the corps ambulances; she became 
familiar with blood and wounds and misery. 
Perhaps the most striking passage in the 
whole book is her description of the Belgian 
refugees huddled by thousands in the Palais 
des Fétes at Ghent—that great glass build- 
ing that was put up for the Ghent Exhibi- 
tion of 1913, and to those who have not 
seen it since speaks only of flowers and music 
and wine and gayety:— 
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“There are four thousand of them lying 
on straw in the outer hall, a space larger 
than Olympia. They are laid out in rows 
all round the four walls, and on every foot 
of ground between; men, women, and 
children together, packed so tight that there 
is barely standing-room between any two 
of them. ... The most part are utterly 
destitute, and utterly abandoned to their 
destitution. They are broken with fatigue. 
They have stumbled and dropped no matter 
where, no matter beside whom; none turns 
from his neighbor; none scorns or hates 
or loathes his fellow. ...On all these 
thousands of faces there is a mortal apathy. 
Their ruin is complete. They have been 
stripped bare of the means of life and of all 
likeness to living things. They do not speak. 
They do not think. They do not, for the 
moment, feel. In all the four thousand 
—except for the child crying yonder—there 
is not one tear. ... There are no words 
for it, because there are no ideas for it. It 
is a sorrow that transcends all the sorrow 
that you have ever known. ... You are 
stunned, stupefied, as if you yourself had 
been crushed and numbed in the same catas- 
trophe. Only now and then a face upturned 

. surging out of this incredible welter 
of faces and forms, smites you with pity, 
and you feel as if you had received a lac- 
erating wound in sleep.” 

A book like this, while it must fire any 
reader with the desire to help,—and com- 
municate to many, we should imagine, the 
passion to go out and be in the thick of it,— 
brings also the reality of things, the ‘what 
it feels like,”’ more closely home than most 
narratives and descriptions. Miss Sinclair’s 
personal attitude, her confessions of weak- 
ness, her way of laughing at herself and 
laughing at the others while she praises 
them, result in an extraordinary impression 
of reality. 


Literature. 


A VoIce FROM THE CROWD. By George 
Wharton Pepper. New Haven: The Yale 
University Press.—This book contains the 
substance of six lectures delivered at the 
Yale School of Religion under the Lyman 
Beecher Lecture Foundation. The motive 
of these lectures was to give the honest, ear- 
nest, and candid opinion of the man in the 
pew about the man in the pulpit. They 
must have been well worth attending, and 
they are certainly well worth reading; for, 
while ministers of the Gospel turn with a 
contempt both sad and bitter from the cheap 
shallow criticism to which they are often 
subjected from the laity, they welcome some 
of the suggestions Mr. Pepper so intelligently 
offers. And these contributions of Mr. Pep- 
per’s are also written in a style which is at 
times almost brilliant. So that no one who 
reads this book will ever feel a moment of 
ennui as he turns from one subject to another. 
The topics are varied. First comes ‘The 
Man in the Pew.’’ ‘The other five are called 
in turn “The Revelation of God,’’ “‘Revela- 
tion through Contact,” ‘Revelation through 
Teaching,”’ ‘‘ The Vision of Unity,” and “The 
Man in the Pulpit.’”’ Ministers and laymen 
alike will read them all with interest. Yet 
we rather suspect that the ministers will read 
the final lecture with a peculiar eagerness to 
discover just what Mr. Pepper does think 
about the clergy after all. Brilliant these 
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articles certainly are. But they deal en- 
tirely with what Mr. Pepper suavely calls 
the minister’s ‘spiritual culture.” Over and 
over again their author has besought the 
clergy to be more ‘“‘spiritual.’”” He wishes 
shis ideal minister in fact to be a strong man 
who lives a life of such perfection that he 
can “‘put his whole life and every part of it 
at God’s disposal.’ But he does not care 
to have his minister take any active part in 
politics or reformatory measures without 
being quite sure that his activities are needed 
by his parishioners. ‘‘The man in the pul- 
pit,” Mr. Pepper tells us, “must make a 
continual effort to be aware of God.” In 
other words, Mr. Pepper’s ideal minister is 
a man who lives apart from the interest of 
his parishioners, who is content to suffer in- 
adequate financial remuneration, who must 
make his life a continual sacrifice to the needs 
of others, turning to his Heavenly Father as 
often as he pleases for sympathy because he 
cannot expect to receive it from his brother- 
men! Mr. Pepper deplores the fact that 
the clergy, because of the salaries which they 
are paid, expect discounts from stores, and 
special rates when they travel. He admits 
the straitened circumstances under which 
most of the finest ministers in ‘all denomina- 
tions are continually laboring, but he offers 
no remedy. And he puts the blame for 
these conditions upon the shoulders of the 
ministers themselves. Clergymen may heart- 
ily agree with Mr. Pepper’s continual prayer 
for their spiritual enlightenment; but, if 
their lives are to be lived upon a higher plane 
morally, why are they expected to live on a 
lower plane financially and often socially? 
The root of the trouble lies deeper than Mr. 
Pepper imagines. When a_ high-minded, 
hard-working clergyman preaches a sermon on 
spiritual life to a congregation of commercial- 
minded men and women who owe him six 
months’ salary, when he preaches such a 
sermon with the fervor of revelation, hoping 
and trusting that he will lead his people to 
God, he is a saint indeed. And, unfortunately 
for the wives and children of such saints, 
there are many such in our ministry. 


THe Way OF THESE WoMEN. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.—One reason for Oppenheim’s popu- 
larity as a writer of adventurous fiction lies 
in the fact that he points an occasional moral 
in a most discreet and satisfactory manner. 
This latest novel deals with two devoted 
lovers, who are entrapped by a clever un- 
scrupulous woman. ‘Through a chain of 
improbable yet interesting circumstances 
each believes that the other has committed 
a murder. As Mr. Oppenheim loves to trot 
out a title or two for his readers to admire, 
the scenes of this novel are laid in the best 
English society; and a duchess is the prin- 
cipal character. She is rather an undesir- 
able addition to any society, is this Duchess 
de Sayers; and when she forces the hero, 
Jermyn Annerly, to marry her, in order to 
prevent his fiancée, Sybil, from being arrested 
for the murder of Lord Lakenham, we are 
exceedingly annoyed with her! Still the 
author handles his characters with adroit- 
ness, so that in the end La Duchesse is 
sufficiently punished, and toward the close 
of the book we do not begrudge her the 


happiness she seems likely to achieve at the 
final chapter. As for Sibyl, the ex-fiancée, — 
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sshe lives happily ever after and marries 


another young man—positive proof being 


given, at the proper point in the story, that 
neither she nor Jermyn Annerly were guilty 
of the murder. Possibly Mr. Oppenheim 
wished to prove that after all it doesn’t 
matter much in the long run whom one 
marries! Still if we omit this rather super- 
ficial analysis of the matrimonial relation we 
must concede that Mr. Oppenheim has given 
to the American and English public another 
very delightful story. 


Kisincton Town. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—Miss Brown has succeeded in creat- 
ing an atmosphere in these stories. Grimm 
brothers achieved that also, as did Andrew 
Lang and the beloved Hans Andersen. It 
is not undue praise to say that the author of 
Kisington Town comes very near their high 
standards. She tells us of Harold who lived 
in a quiet little town, who roamed at will in 
the town library, and who finally acquired a 
reputation for reading aloud extremely well. 
Then Kisington Town was suddenly invaded 
by the terrible Red Rex; and Miss Brown, 
with a certain original bit of humor, tells us 
how Harold was sent to pacify Red Rex by 
reading him some stories. A truce being de- 
clared rather grumpily by the bloodthirsty 
invader, Harold was permitted to read to 
his Royal Highness the story of The Dragon 
of Hushby. ‘The inhabitants of Kisington 
Town hoped that their beloved King Victor 
would come to aid them, if the attention of 
Red Rex were diverted long enough for the 
truce to be continued for some time. So 
the resourceful Harold read one story after 
another to the king. He read of the Lion 
Passant, of the Hermit Gnome, and other 
delightful stories. No Delilah was ever 
more successful with her Samson than was 
Harold in captivating Red Rex! So that 
when King Victor dashed valiantly up to 
rescue Kisington his army*was not required. 
However, boys and girls ought to read this 
story for themselves. And fathers and 
mothers will probably appreciate some of the 
delicately humorous touches even more than 
their children. 

ANATOLE France. By W. L. George. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents.— 
Not a great many American readers are 
familiar with the writings of Anatole France, 
except perhaps with Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard, and one never is sure what his crime 
was! But the great Danish critic Georg 
Brandes has thought Anatole France’s con- 
tributions to literature well worth careful 
study; and for charm of style we know of 
no French novelist who equals him. ‘‘His 
instinct,’ Mr. George says, ‘‘is always 
hedonistic; he loves Greece and Rome, the 
Middle Ages, and the Catholic Church for 
their beauty.’ He also has a socialistic 
conscience, and his conscience tells him that, 
however much beauty he may extract from 
the world, it is filled with factories, ugly 
houses, ugly clothes, mean prejudices, and 
hideous wars. The dream of that ugly 
world will not let him sleep easily upon his 
couch. “His love of humanity has always 
made it difficult for him to enjoy the fruit 
he raised to his mouth, if it occurred to him 


_ just then that other mouths might go hun- 


gry.” In his book called On Life and Letters, 


_ Anatole France describes himself during the 
J. 
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war of 1870 as reading Virgil practically 
under the fire of the German guns. To-day 
the great pacifist, at the age of seventy, has 
thrown aside his pen and taken up his for- 
sworn sword. Mr. George defines criticism 
as the ‘‘adventure of the soul among master- 
pieces,’”’ and it is evident that he agrees with 
the great French critics that Anatole France, 
the nom de plume of Jacques Anatole 
Thibault, is a genius, and that his gentle 
satires on humanity are masterpieces of 
beauty and art. 


THE Brsye AND Lire. By Edwin Holt 
Hughes. New York and Cincinnati: The 
Methodist Book Concern. t1915. $1 net.— 
Some years ago Rev. Dr. Marmaduke H. 
Mendenhall of the Methodist Episcopal 
church gave to De Pauw University the 
sum of $10,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a lectureship on the evidences of 
Christianity. It fell to the lot of Bishop 
Hughes, a personal friend of Dr. Menden- 
hall, to have the honor of delivering the 
first series of lectures under the new founda- 
tion established by his friend, and this vol- 
ume, The Bible and Life, is that series 
in book form. Besides the lectures there is 
a foreword by the president of De Pauw, 
George R. Grose, and a short biographical 
sketch of Dr. Mendenhall written by Bishop 
Hughes. The lectures, following the outline 
suggested by the author at the beginning of 
the course, that all human experience is a 
piece of constant biography in which we 
find ourselves driven to think of certain vital 
relations of life, consider the Bible and its 
teachings as it affects these constant rela- 
tions. Weare told how life, the home, educa- 
tion, work, wealth, and pleasure are enriched 
and strengthened by the ancient but poten- 
tial influence which the Bible has ever ex- 
erted over the world, and how its appeal is 
still applicable to all the conditions of modern 
life. 


How To usé “NrErw THoucutr” In Home 
Lire. By Elizabeth Towne. Holyoke, 
Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne Co. $1.10.— 
Our advice would be the same as that- of 
Punch to those about to marry, “Don’t.” 
There is some good advice in the book and 
more not so good, comparatively little of 
so-called ‘““New Thought.” The difficulty 
about all such advice is to know when to 
take it. It is like prescribing medicine with 
only the most superficial knowledge of the 
disease. It may be good medicine and yet 
do untold harm if taken at the wrong time or 
for the wrong disease. The cocksureness of 
advice given to distraught married couples 
makes one feel sure it is unwise. The “New 
Thought” seems to consist principally in tell- 
ing yourself and others what is not true, in 
the hope that it may become true. Thus, 
if you are sick, tell yourself, ‘‘I am Health,” 
and you will be well. If your husband has 
a “‘yellow streak” in him, and ‘‘has got cold 
feet,’’ tell him he is strong and masterful, and 
he will become so. ‘The old lady’s comment 
on a related cult seems to apply: “It’s no 
good for sickness, but it’s mighty good for 
complaints.” 


Tue O1p FaitH IN THE NEW Day. By 
Joseph M. M. Gray. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1 net—This book is 
scarcely a new contribution to the theological 
thought of the day inasmuch as the writer 
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has indulged freely in the profitable business 
of quoting from other authorities, wiser 
than himself. Still the critic can hardly 
say that in good faith, as we have little real 
opportunity for acquainting ourselves with 
Dr. Gray’s own wisdom. He skips so rapidly 
from one authority to another, Prof. James 
and Prof. Peabody, Dr. Gordon and Dwight 
Moody, ‘that his personal point of view is 
submerged until we come to the final chapter 
in the book. Here, however, we havea simple, 
thoughtful discussion of the opportunities 
and privileges of the ministry. His em- 
phasis is laid with particular stress on the 
influence a man has from his pulpit, and 
we heartily recommend this final chapter 
to our younger ministers who talk so con- 
stantly about organization. ‘‘Men who 
cannot preach have ordinarily little to 
organize,’’ quotes Dr. Gray. He has com- 
piled a very readable book. 


Magazines. 


The opening article of the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for October is entitled ‘“A New Bible Text 
from Spain.” It is written by E. S. Bu- 
chanan, M.A., B.Sc., an eminent scholar in 
Oxford, England, who is now spending a year 
in this country for the purpose of studying 
the Morgan MS. of Beatus, which was ac- 
quired in 1910 by J. P. Morgan for the 
Morgan Library, and temporarily loaned to 
the University of Michigan. ‘This is a Latin 
MS. representing a Western text of the New 
Testament which had come from the East 
before the establishment of the Vulgate as 
the authoritative text. Evidently Jerome, 
in fixing his Latin text, had followed an 
Alexandrian Greek text which had been more 
or less corrupted. The Greek text which the 
present MS. follows clearly represents an 
earlier and purer form of the Greek original, 
thus making it one of the most important 
aids in New ‘Testament textual criticism 
which have been discovered. The full ac- 
count of this is for the first time given in 
the present article, and cannot fail to be of 
world-wide interest in view of the new form 
of the famous ‘‘7u es Petrus” text in St. 
Matthew, if for nothing else. In furnishing 
us the article the author says, ‘‘I shall be 
glad to get my discovery safely into print, for 
then it can never be lost.” 


New Books Received. 


From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 
The Single Code Girl. By Bell Elliott Palmer. 
From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
The Valley Road. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
The Arrow-Maker. By Mary Austin. 
From The Bloch Publishing Company, New York. 
Max Lilienthal; American Rabbi. By David Philipson. 
From The School of Expression, Book Department, Boston. 
The Smile. By Dr. S.S. Curry. 
How to Add Ten Years to Your Life. By Dr. S. S. Curry. 
From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Mighty and the Lowly. By Katrina Trask. 


WHY WOMEN OUGHT 
TO DESIRE THE 
BALLOT 
By 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever). Address 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome, 
The Song of the Boy. 


Oh, the joy of being alive! 
To be sound of body and brain, 
With pulses that leap to strive, 
And muscles that crave the difficult feat, 
To battle with wind and rain, 
To struggle with snow and sleet, 
In the tumbling surf to meet 
That strongest foe of man, the sea. 
To feel her tug at the feet, 
And buffet the face with a heavy hand; 
And measure strength with her brainless strength, 
And in spite of her might, to stand 
Or leap or swim at the will’s command. 

Oh! Life is sweet! 

— Selected. 


A Nest of Blackbirds. 


WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 


Eliza Aurelia Bibbs was having a fit of the 
sulks, and George Randolph Bibbs was 
nursing a sore toe, and Fidelia Susanna Bibbs 
had splashed a lot of mud-spatters on her 
dress that had once been pink, but was now so 
faded that it seemed almost colorless, and 
Commodore Perry Bibbs had a look about 
the whites of his eyes that plainly showed an 
intention on the part of that small black boy 
to crawl through the broken fence and run 
away at the first opportunity. So Marcia 
Matilda Bibbs had much to worry her that 
day. For Marcia Matilda was the oldest of 
the Bibbs brood, though she was only twelve 
and a half, and all the care of the younger 
Bibbses fell upon her on the days when the 
mother of the family was away washing for 
some of the people who lived over on the other 
side of the railroad track, where the houses 
were larger and had trim green lawns about 
them. 

“‘Wisht we had lawns and things over on 
this side,”’ sighed Marcia Matilda, as she ran 
out to the broken fence for the sixth time 
that morning to lead Commodore Perry 
away from temptation. ‘‘Chillun can’t keep 
decent no-way, in nothin’ but an ole dirt 
yard like this-a one. Eliza Aurelia, I think 
you might play ball or somethin’ with little 
Com and keep him from running off.” 

“T ain’ goin’ to do it!’”’ snapped Eliza 
Aurelia. 

“Well, if he gets out and gets mashed 
under somebody’s automobeel, it’ll be as much 
your fault as mine,’ said Marcia Matilda, 
reprovingly. 

“Nobody ain’ goin’ run no automobeel 
oveh him,”’ muttered Eliza Aurelia, sulkily. 

“Marcia Mat, I want some rags to make a 
sof’ bed foh my sick kitten,’’ demanded 
Fidelia Susanna. 

“Think you might put another rag on my 
toe first,’ whined George Randolph, limping 
about the yard with more contortions in his 
limps than Daddy Green ever put into his 
when he had to have his whole foot ampu- 
tated. 

“T’ll suah go crazy ’foh night-time comes, 
with all you chilluns’ pesterin’, ” sighed 
Marcia Matilda, tempted to give George a 
box on the ears, and to fling the scrawny 
kitten clear into the middle of the empty 
weed-lot across the street. There was some- 
thing ‘‘jes’ dangerous”? working around in 
herrightarm. ‘‘Seems like I mus’ be slingin’ 
somethin’ or rappin’ somethin’,” she was 
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saying to herself as she snappishly tore off an| seen the day before in one of the windows. 


old blue calico bandage for the ailing toe. 
“Tis jes’ gettin’ clean—punctuhed, I is.” 
A sudden remembrance of a pop like a 


gun-shot and a flattened automobile tire in | suah Izs/’’ she was saying to herself. 


of the big department store down on Broad- 
way. 

“T’s goin’ to have ’em someday, now 
“Green 


front of the Bibbs home, and the call of akgrass in my yahd, and a sky-blue dress wif 


laughing young girl in the auto to a passing | spangle trimmin 


friend that they were ‘‘flattened out with a 
puncture,’ led Marcia Matilda to apply 
the word to her own condition. 

Then somehow the thought of the laughing 
young lady, who looked like the people who 
lived on the other side of the track in the 
“lawn houses,’”’ brought to Marcia Matilda 
a tremendous yearning to get right into the 
middle of a soft, green grass-plot, and just 
stand and stand and stand there, with her 
feet buried in the softness. 

“Seems like I jes’ mus’,’’ she said over and 
over to herself. ‘‘I’s a notion to run off an’ 
jes’ do it, an’ let these chilluns take care of 
theirselves. But I reckon I better not— 
why, suah! I can do ¢hat,’’ as another thought 
flashed through her mind. ‘Thoughts were 
just flocking to Marcia Matilda that day. 

“Vou chilluns want to take a walk with 
me?’’ she asked, in a very matter-of-fact, 
sober way, a few minutes later. 

“Don’ want no walk!’ snapped Eliza 
Aurelia. 

“How come you say ‘walk’ when I got a 
mashed toe?’’ whined George Randolph. 

‘‘Where you goin’?”’ asked Fidelia Susanna. 

‘Goin’ to grass!’’ replied Marcia Matilda, 
with a gleam in her eyes. 

“Tl go,’’ announced Fidelia Susanna, 
picking up her scrawny kitten, 

“Come on, then,’’ said Marcia Matilda, 
grasping Commodore Perry’s black, dirty 
little fist. 

“T ain’ goin’ stay alone with that cross- 
patch,’’ blurted out Géorge Randolph, with a 
scornful look at the sulky Eliza Aurelia. 
And once on his feet he found walking easier 
than he had supposed it would be. 

Marcia Matilda led the way through the 
rickety gate and over to State Street; and 
three blocks further on the procession came 
to a little church, on one side of which was 
one of the neatest, softest, greenest little 
lawns in the city. 

“Knew she’d tag along,’ said Marcia 
Matilda, looking back to see Eliza Aurelia 
coming slowly, half a block away, the fore- 
fingers of both hands in her mouth. 

And two minutes later five pairs of small 
black feet were buried in the soft, velvety 
grass of the church lawn, and soon the five 
children of Mrs. Bibbs, the colored washer- 
woman, were all of them as happy as if they 
had suddenly become real princes and 
princesses. 

Somehow the soft touch of the grass was as 
a healing touch to George Randolph’s bruised 
toe; and it ‘took the kinks”’ all out of Eliza 
Aurelia’s disposition, though it had not the 
slightest influence on the kinks in her hair; 
and it made such a soft bed for Fidelia 
Susanna’s sick kitten that the poor little 
thing actually began playing feebly with a 
stray straw in less than half an hour; and 
Commodore Perry seemed to have forgotten 
all about running away, the lawn made such 
a comfortable roll-around place for him; 
and Marcia Matilda—oh, she just stretched 
herself out full length on the soft grass-bed, 
and looked up at the sky, and fell to dreaming 
about a rich, pale blue dress, just the color 
of the canopy away up yonder, that she had 
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Just then her dream was broken by the 
sound of sobbing that she knew at once had 
nothing Bibbsy about it. She could always 
tell a Bibbs cry as far as she could hear it. 

Turning over and planting her elbows in 
the grass and her cheeks in her hands, she 
looked toward the farther end of the church 
lot whence the sobbing came, and saw a 
little mite of white humanity sink down 
upon the grass, crying as if its heart would 
break. 

Marcia Matilda was on her feet in an 83 
stant. 

“What’s the mattah wif you, now? Is you 
sick?”’ she asked, stooping over the dis- 
tressed little mortal. 

“T’m—losted! I can’t—find—any—house 
with lion-steps!’’ sobbed the child. 

“*Tion-steps’! Is it Mr. Barker Endicott’s 
house you wants, honey? ‘That’s all the 
house wif lion-steps in front J knows of.” 

“He isn’t ‘Mr. Barker Endicott’ to me— 
he’s just Daddy!” declared the little one, a 
bit defiantly. 

Marcia Matilda turned to the group of 
Bibbses that had gathered, wide-eyed and 
open-mouthed, about the lost child. 

“Eliza Aurelia, you play you’s a mother- 
hen, an’ you stay right heah wif you’ chicks 
till I gets back. I’s got to take this chile 
home. I ’spect Mrs. Barker Endicott’s 
ravin’ de-stracied this minute. Come, honey, 
you come wif me an’ I’ll find the lion-steps 
foh you.” 

It was over by Chester Place Park—ten 
blocks from the little church—that Mr. 
Barker Endicott’s big house stood, with two 
carved lions guarding the front steps. Marcia 
Matilda heaved a pit of a sigh as she left the 
soft grass—and her dreaming—and started 
up State Street with her charge. 

“But I jes’ can’t be layin’ around on the 
sof’? grass when Mrs. Barker Endicott’s 
mo’h’nin’ foh her los’ chile, an’ thinkin’ 
she’s daid, I reckon. I’s jes’ got to get this 
chile home,’ Marcia Matilda virtuously 
whispered to herself. 

It was a long, hard: walk for little Ger- 
trude Katherine Endicott—she was little 
more than a baby, and she was so tired after 
her wanderings! But after a while, as they 
neared Chester Place, she trudged along 
more contentedly; and when they came in 
sight of the lion-steps she ran ahead of 
Marcia Matilda and scrambled up those 
steps as if every bit of the “tired” had 
suddenly left her little legs. 

And just then the wide front door opened, 
and out came two big men wearing blue uni- 
forms. 

“Kidnapped for ransom,’’ one of them 
was saying when a little figure darted past 
‘him into the house like a lively young kitten. 

“Hello! what’s this?’’ asked the other, 
looking all sorts of questions at Marcia 
Matilda. 

Marcia Matilda’s heart began beating like 
a trip-hammer. She had ideas of her own 
about men who wear blue uniforms. _ 

*T. jes’ brung her home, that’s all, ” she 
said, summoning all the courage she could — 
command, “She was jes’ plumb ene 
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eyes out on the church grass down State 
Street, an’ when she said ‘lion-steps’ I knew 
she b’longed to Mr. Barker Endicott. No- 
body else ain’ got no lion-steps.” 

“What’s your name?” asked one of the 
men, smiling. He had a pencil and note- 
book in his hands. 

“Marcia Matilda Bibbs, suh.”’ 

“Any relation to Bibbs that runs a little 
barber-shop down on Blake Street?”’ 

“That’s my father, suh.” 

“Vou get into that ‘machine’ yonder, and 
we'll take you home,”’ said the other man. 

“T ain’ goin’ home. I’s got to stop at 
the church, ’cause the rest of ’em’s there 
restin’ their feet on the grass.’’ But Marcia 
Matilda looked longingly at the gray auto- 
mobile. 

“You jump in, and we’ll stop at the church 
and take the whole nest of young black- 
birds home in state,” laughed the police chief. 

The next day Mrs. Barker Endicott’s 
auto stopped in front of the Bibbs cottage, 
and Mrs. Barker Endicott herself got out 
and went to the door and inquired for Marcia 
Matilda. And when she went away she left 
a package for ‘‘the girl who so kindly brought 
little Gertrude home yesterday.” 

When the package was opened Marcia 
Matilda found herself possessed of a new 
sky-blue dress, that was almost as fine as her 
dream-dress. 
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The Magician in Playtime Land. 


R. A. ELLIS. 


“The great magician’’ we have often called 
Thomas A. Edison. But, in an era marked 
by the exaltation of service toward man 
above all other virtues, we seem to like better 
this newer name of Edison’s,—“ the most 
useful American citizen.” 

Somehow we have grown to think of the 
Wwonder-worker as unresting, perpetually 
pressing forward to fresh achievement. It 
has often been declared that he disdains the 
holiday habit, regarding vacations as not 
merely demoralizing, but quite an unneces- 
sary indulgence. This idea has been fostered, 
also, by frequent repetition of the epigram 
with which he once startled a crass inter- 
viewer :-— 

“Do you not believe that genius works 
purely by inspiration?” the reporter asked 
with sophomoric air. 

But the master craftsman, proceeding with 
his task, replied simply,— 

“T’m rather inclined to think genius is two 
per cent. inspiration and the other ninety- 
eight perspiration.” 

How different will be your picture of this 
universal benefactor if you are lucky enough 
to catch him in Playtime Land! Vacations, 
it is true, are not in his line,—vacations in 
the ordinary sense. But see how satisfyingly 
he can mingle work and play down in his 
favorite corner of the world. 

Not everybody knows that Mr. Edison 
has a home in Florida. So quietly does he 
slip off in midwinter to his “place in the 
sun” that only his intimates, in general, 
find it out. ‘Mr. Edison’s villa,’ the ad- 
miring Fort Myers folk call his place; but 
he refers to it as his ‘‘shack.”’ 

The big, comfortable house sits in the midst 
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ander and camellia, grow in rich luxuriance, 
the whole beautiful expanse sweeping down- 
ward to the loveliest of Florida streams, the 
Caloosahatchee River. 

Amid this tropical paradise, and only a 
hundred yards or so from the residence, 
though quite hidden by the embowering 
shrubs and vines, is the laboratory, where 
Mr. Edison spends toil-filled hours of each 
day,—and sometimes night,—grilling away 
to perfect some new discovery or invention 
for mankind’s betterment. 

A laboratory—big, fully equipped, most 
thoroughly business-like—at the heart of 
Playtime Land! Yes; and so it comes that 
Mr. Edison’s vacations differ materially from 
other people’s. He can, with entire success, 
intersperse working-hours through the play- 
days, and so enjoy to the keenest both labor 
and recreation. 

But how does he play? you ask. Cana 
wonder-worker really relax like other folks? 

Ask Fort Myers people what Mr. Edison 
does in the way of sport, and hear the enthu- 
siastic replies about the big fish he hauls in 
every winter. When they have piled on 
you certain ‘‘ Edison records”’ of quite another 
type from what you are used to,—records of 
amazing catches of sheepshead and _ bass 
from the Caloosahatchee, and wonderful 
tussles with the king of the seas, the silver 
tarpon out in the bay,—then you will begin 
to envisage anew “‘the most useful American.” 

Fishing is by no means all. There’s a 
perfectly captivating electric launch down 
at the boat-house, and in it he loves to take 
his friends spinning up the river or down 
the bay. He has a battery for this little 
craft which takes it scudding over seventy- 
five miles at one charging. 

Ducking on the river is another fine sport. 
Everybody who knows the region will tell 
you that nowhere else in the world do so 
many ducks congregate within limited area 
as in the Caloosahatchee waters about Janu- 
ary, and Mr. Edison will indorse the state- 
ment. 

Motoring and picnicking in picturesque 
spots is another favorite form of play for the 
whole Edison household. In fact, it is life 
in the open for all the time down here, ex- 
cept those concentrated hours in the long, 
low building out under the palms and poinci- 
anas. Indeed, isn’t that just the biggest 
sport of all,—that daily snatching of a little 
more and yet a little more territory from 
the vast Unknown? 


Unhurried Kindliness. 


Sitting on the edge of the chair, with 
watch in hand, is not a favorable attitude 
for showing how glad we are to be of service 
to one who is before us. Any sign of detach- 
ment from the need under discussion, any 
open or furtive anxiety to get away, will 
take the heart out of our words of sympathy 
or counsel. The teacher who calls at a 
pupil’s home, hurries in, has just a moment, 
and shows it, and is away again, may think 
that a visit has been made, but the boy and 
his mother do not. The pastor who never 
has time to let parishioners tell him their 
problems fully is the one they will cease to 
consult. Phillips Brooks's hold on young 
men came partly from his willingness to 
give them unhurried attention, and his easy- 


chair was a hint to them that he really wanted 
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to have fellowship with them, and not the 
briefest possible interview. Yet Bishop 
Brooks was as busy as most men can be. 
Our Lord was thronged with claims upon his 
time, but how many tender, unhurried, 
satisfying times of fellowship he had with 
individuals! Kindness and counsel are 
doubled in value if not given in grudging 
watchfulness of the clock.— Selected. 


How a Nervous Sergeant Redeemed 


Himself. 


An excellent story of the effect of an 
enemy attack on a soldier’s nerves was told 
at University College, London, recently, by 
Prof. J. H. Morgan, who has spent five 
months with the British Expeditionary 
Force at the front. 

A sergeant who had lost his nerve was 
sentenced by court-martial to five years’ 
penal servitude for cowardice. 

Before the sentence could be carried out 
the Prussian Guard made their attempt to 
break through our line, and the sergeant, 
in the fighting which ensued, fought with 
such bravery that but for being nominally 
under arrest he would probably have been 
awarded the V. C. 

As it was, his sentence was quashed, and 
the incident was responsible for the passage 
of a new Act of Parliament, the Army Sen- 
tences Suspension Act, by which a sentence 
on a soldier may be suspended and the man 
given an opportunity to redeem his character. 


Causes of Failure. 


If a man, professional or otherwise, fail 
in his work, the causes will probably be found 
among the following :— 

1. Lack of love for his task. 

2. Lack of tact in his methods. 

3. Lack of care for his appearance. 

4. Lack of regard for the views of others. 

5. Lack of thoroughness in doing things 
to a finish. 

6. Lack of faculty in winning support. 

7. Lack of organizing power to keep out of 
the ruts. 

8. Lack of gumption in making knowledge 
practical. 

9. Lack of patience in doing drudgery, 
and too great haste to cull the flowers. 

ro. Lack of moderation in things desired, 
and an overestimate of actual needs.—Mzichi- 
gan Christian Advocate. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 5 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Preswrent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-PrEesIpeNT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. ; 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Thoughts on the War. 


E. B. LUPTON. 


The European war has been the theme 
of such a multitude of writers that every 
fount of ideas connected with the subject 
would seem to have been exhausted, and yet 
perhaps one may emphasize once more the 
undoubted fact that the present fierce con- 
flagration is really but an episode in the 
continuity of Teutonic policy. 

Prussia has been an aggressive country 
from the time of Frederick the Great onward. 
Poland, Austria, Denmark, and France have 
all in turn paid their toll of territory; and 
since the time of the union of Germany under 
the King of Prussia as Emperor, the con- 
solidation and material growth of the nation 
have been rapid. Following after the last 
war with France, and the accession to the 
throne of the present Emperor, have come 
the vast increases in size of the army and 
the navy, and the building and equipment 
of forts, military and naval harbors, dock- 
yards, canals, railways, and munition works. 
Further there has been organized a system 
of information, espionage, and influence, 
working by every conceivable secret and 
underhand means with the object of sowing 
dissension among allied or friendly nations, 
and between a nation and its colonies and 
dependencies, and thus endeavoring to 
weaken and embarrass the nations of which 
Germany was jealous, and whose downfall 
it has been her object to compass. The 
colonies of Germany, moreover, have been 
merely a parody of colonial enterprise. 
German Southwest Africa has been nothing 
more nor less than a jumping-off ground 
from which to direct operations against the 
British dominions on that continent. 

The war between Britain and the Boer 
republics was fomented by Germany. ‘The 
Germans supplied the munitions of war; 
they sent over military officers to assist the 
Boers; and they sowed seeds of dissension 
everywhere. Lately they have been par- 
ticularly busy both in Egypt and India in 


endeavoring to create dissatisfaction with | 


British rule. Any expressions of national 
aspirations and sentiments among the na- 
tives have been encouraged. Secret societies 
of Germans and natives have been formed, 
and the confiding natives have been gulled 
into believing that the desire of the Germans 
was the pure and disinterested project of 
freeing a meritorious and long-suffering people 
from their tyrannical and selfish oppressors. 

Gen. Bernhardi, however, has with brutal 
frankness withdrawn the curtain, and ex- 
posed the real motive of Germany’s policy. 
“Deutschland tiber alles,’”’—that is the simple 
explanation! Every European nation is to 
become subject to the all-victorious Teutons, 
and this is to be accomplished by force, for 
such is the will of God! The Germans have 
in fact become obsessed with the conviction 
that they and they only are the Lord’s chosen 
people, and that it is their mission and duty 
to smite and utterly destroy the Hittites, 
the Girgashites, the Amorites, the Canaan- 
ites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, and the 
Jebusites of the present day, and to go in 
and possess their lands. 

‘This national ideal has been largely created 
and fostered by the military caste of Prussia, 
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a whole generation has come and gone since 
Germany has had any real fighting to do. 
These would-be warriors have been trained 
to the utmost pitch of efficiency, and they 
have time and again watched other na- 


tions at war—Turkey and Greece, China® 


and Japan, Spain and the United States, 
Russia and Japan, Britain and the Boers, 
Turkey and the Balkan States—while they 
themselves, the greatest fighting force that 
the world has ever seen, have remained in- 
active. They have longed sincerely for war; 
they have drunk to “The Day”; and now 
at last it has come,—‘‘ The Day”’ for which 
they have longed, and which the survivors of 
them will not readily forget,—‘‘The Day”’ on 
which they threw their vast armies upon 
defenceless Belgium, in spite of the solemn 
obligations of a treaty which they scornfully 
repudiated as a worthless “scrap of paper.” 


New York Letter. 


The tragic situation of the world for the 
past year, and the unprecedented demand 
made upon the institutions of religion to 
meet that situation, has been the common 
theme in the letters sent out by ministers to 
their congregations at the opening of the 
church year. To quote Mr. Lathrop: ‘‘Our 
Christianity is challenged, and if it is ever 
to be more than an idle dream it can only 
become so through the earnestness with 
which we recognize that we must take up 
the sword of the spirit on behalf of the ethical 
brotherhood which is the centre and soul 
of the gospel.... You are called upon as 
never before to give yourselves to this 
institution which has this almost over- 
whelming task upon its hands, and there are 
many ways in which you can serve it. First, 
and above all things, express your faith in 
the final conquest of the ideal by your 
presence at the Sunday morning hour of 
thought and aspiration; this is the greatest 
gift any individual can make the church.” 

At the First Church, Brooklyn, Mr. 
Lathrop announces a series of four lectures 
to be given in October by Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter of Manchester College, Oxford, 
on ‘‘Phases of Early Christianity.’”’ Invita- 
tions were sent to all the churches, in the 
hope that many might avail themselves 
of this unusual privilege. Thanks are due 
the Church of the Saviour for giving to the 
people this opportunity to hear one of our 
leading Unitarian scholars. 

The Chapel House connected with the 
Church of the Saviour was formally re- 
opened on October 5, with a larger attendance 
and greater enthusiasm than at any previous 
opening. The beneficent mission of Willow 
Place Chapel to the neighborhood is attested 
by the results of many years of faithful and 
efficient service on the part of the church 
people and their helpers. Rev. Walter Main 
Howlett, assistant to Mr. Lathrop, has 
charge of the Chapel work. 

The church school has sent outa leaflet 
signed by its committee, in line with sug- 
gestions made by Mr. O. Ellery Edwards, 
the efficient president of the New York 
Sunday School Union. ‘These suggestions 
are in the form of an elaborate outline of 
the things requisite to the conduct of a 
Sunday-school if it is properly to supple- 
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morally and religiously. These requisites, 
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briefly stated, are: the good-will and 
interest of the parish; graded classes; 
organization, providing for the three distinct 
functions of a school—worship, teaching, 
administration; a plant, including adequate 
assembly-room, separate class-rooms, etc., 
all adequately equipped; methods, which 
include worship, teaching, midweek activi- 
ties, vocational guidance, and indirectly 
parents’ meetings, teachers’ meetings, train- 
ing-classes, federated meetings of Sunday- 
school workers. Last but not least among 
the requisites mentioned is the keeping of 
exact records, and the making out of a 
budget for expenses covering the year which 
should be met by the parents of the children— 
the children giving a certain amount to the 
church for its support. In conclusion, an 
insistence is made upon the ‘necessity of 
having the Sunday-school conform to proper 
standards if it is to give real religious educa- 
tion and provide for the church of the 
future. 

The Second Church has opened its work 
with unusually good attendance at the 
Sunday services, especially on the morning 
when Mr. Lyttle spoke on the work of 
Thomas Mott Osborne. Mr. Lyttle is 
giving on Sunday evenings a series of 
“Travel Talks on America,’’ illustrated by 
stereopticon views. It is not the first pur- 
pose of these lectures to entertain the church 
people, but rather to attract the foreign 
population of Syrians and Greeks which 
presses close to the church doors. Once 
attracted, these “citizens to be” will grad- 
ually be led into a knowledge of the country 
in which they live, and of the principles 
which constitute true Americanism. The 
first lecture was well attended, and the out- 
look for the course is promising. Such a 
movement will certainly call forth many 
hearty good wishes for its success. 

The Third Church (Unity) starts the year 
with a larger monthly calendar, presenting 
a quite new appearance. This may be 
taken to indicate a new life and an enlarging 
church. Mr. Brundage announces sermon 
subjects for October on ‘‘Encourage the 
Children,’’ ‘“What we Believe,’ ‘For with 
Thee is the Fountain of Life,’ and ‘‘Abun- 
dant Life.”’ 

The social activities of the church began 
on October 13 with a parish supper fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the Men’s Club. The 
Wordsworth Club is to resume its weekly 
meetings on the 22d, and will begin the 
study of ‘‘ The Excursion.” 

The Boys’ Club and the Junior Girls’ 
Club also meet weekly. The Women’s 
Alliance meetings are this year to be fol- 
lowed by a hot luncheon served at one 
o’clock. Unity Child Welfare Association 
at its last meeting discussed the pertinent 
subject of ‘‘ Militarism in our Schools.” 

At the Fourth Church (Flatbush) Mr. 
Harvey is giving a series of sermons on 
Religion and Life, as follows: ‘‘ Belief and 
Life,” “Religion and Worldly Success,” 
“Religion and Healing,’ ‘‘Religion and 
Happiness,” ‘‘Religion and Service.’ 

The opening meeting of the Women’s 


Alliance was one not soon to be forgotten by 


the goodly number who attended it. Mrs. 
A. M. Herts-Heniger, who is the foduner 
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_ the value of recognizing the dramatic instinct 


which is in every child, and giving it the 
avenue of expression through which it per- 
ceives moral and religious truths as it can 


‘in no other way. Here is a task for the 


modern Sunday-school to teach the great 
literature of the Bible through dramatic 
presentations by the children themselves. 
So convincing and inspiring were her words, 
that all lingered about the luncheon-tables 
discussing the development of Sunday- 
school teaching that might be brought 
about by the adoption of the dramatic 
method. Mrs. Heniger is to give a practical 
demonstration of her work with children 
on October 22 at the Flatbush Church, 
when the Children’s Educational Theatre 
will present two plays—‘‘The Vision of the 
Blind,” a play in one act, and ‘‘ The Travel- 
ling Man,” a miracle play by Lady Gregory. 
These plays will follow a parish dinner cele- 
brating the fifteenth anniversary of the 
church. 

On October 29 the annual Halloween 
Party will be held—an evening of frolic 
planned and arranged by the Young People’s 
Union, but participated in by all, young and 
old. 

A new feature of this church’s life this 
year is to be a study class conducted by 
the minister on Tuesday evenings. The 
work of this class is announced as a ‘‘serious 
attempt to understand the history of Europe 
which has led up to the present world war— 
that we may thus be able to contribute our 
mite to that growing sentiment which will 
help to make its repetition impossible.’’ 
The course is announced up to the holidays 
as follows: Chapters in the History of 
Liberty since 1815—October 19, ‘‘The 
Overthrow of Napoleon and the Congress of 
Vienna’’; October 26, ‘‘ Prince Metternich of 
Austria and the Great Reaction following 
1815’’; November 2, ‘‘ Three Kings of France 
(Louis XVIII., Charles X., Louis Philippe), 
1815 to 1848”’; November 9g, “‘ Louis scacaiese 
and the Spirit of Revolt in Hungary” 
November 16, ‘‘Mazzini and Garibaldi and 
the Spirit of Revolt in Italy”; November 
23, ‘“‘Cavour and the New Kingdom of 
Italy”; November 30, ‘Prussia under 
William I., Bismarck’’; December 7, 
“Napoleon III.: Exile, President, King’’; 
December 14, ‘The Capture of Mexico and 
the Tragedy of Maximilian I., The Fall of 
Napoleon III.”; December 21, “The Franco- 
Prussian War and the New German Empire: 
The Genius of Bismarck.” 

It may interest Sunday-school workers to 
have their attention called to the course in 
extension teaching now starting at Columbia 
University on ‘‘Methods of using the Dra- 
matic Instinct in Education and Recreation.” 
This is given under the direction of Mrs. A. 
Minnie Herts-Heniger, and offers such dis- 
tinguished lecturers as President G. Stanley 
Hall, Prof. Caroline Crawford, Prof. George 
Pierce Baker of Harvard, Miss Mary Shaw, 
Prof. Percival Chubb. Mrs. Heniger will 
also lecture in the course, and Mr. Jacob 
Heniger, stage director for the Children’s 
Educational Theatre, will give a number 
of practical demonstration rehearsals with 
groups of children and adults. It seems 
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G. Stanley Hall, William Dean Howells, 
Mark Twain, and many other educators 
evinced in the productions given by the 
Children’s Educational Theatre, and the 
experience of these educators as well as 
the experience of the general director and 
of the stage director of the work, showed 
that the dramatic instinct was a universal 
instinct which would be used beneficently 
in the training of the child and young person 
of every class and creed. The gradual 
growth of this work proves that the interest 
which young people evince in taking part 
in dramatic plays can become an important 
factor in their character development.” 
EC. BH: 


Boston Unitarian Club. 


“Unitarians and the New International- 
ism’’ was the topic presented to the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston at the first meeting of 
the season, Wednesday evening, October 13, 
at the Hotel Somerset. President William 
S. Kyle of Plymouth was in the chair, and 
the speakers were Rev. Clay MacCauley, 
so long identified with the Unitarian mis- 
sion in Japan, and Rev. Dr. J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter, principal emeritus of Manchester College, 
Oxford, England. 

On calling the company to order after 
dinner President Kyle uttered a _ tender 
tribute to the memory of Gov. Long, the 
first president of the Club, which is printed 
in another column. He then introduced as 
the first speaker Mr. MacCauley, who spoke 
in part as follows:— 

“The World’s New Internationalism is 
peculiarly a product of the modern career 
of mankind, brought about mainly by the 
spirit of adventure and enterprise which 
was aroused among the peoples of Europe 
upon the discovery of America, particularly 
after it received the mighty stimulus of 
invention in the use of steam and electricity. 
We are living everywhere in a world opened 
up to human knowledge and intercourse. 
All nations are to-day involved in an inter- 
relationship so free and so close that it has 
fittingly been named ‘The New International- 
ism.’ 

‘These new occasions have brought new 
duties to all. Because of the downfall of 
the world’s physical barriers are to be found 
the making of such stories as that of the 
quiet and prosperous entry of Japan into 
the fellowship of nations, and also such 
records as that of the degradation and suffer- 
ing in the Congo. Because also of this newly 
opened international intercourse we have 
the exalted movement of the Hague Con- 
ferences, but also the personal and dynastic 
ambitions that have led to the present awful 
conflict. 

“The most momentous question to-day 
is how the nations can secure some modus 
vivendt through which peace, prosperity, and 
happiness shall prevail. It is eminently 
fitting that among Unitarians this need 
should be earnestly considered. It is be- 
cause of our supreme interest in the doctrine 
of the Brotherhood of Man that I find this 
of particular importance to us. Unitarians 
may now—rather I believe we should now— 
seek to acquire what has been named the ‘in- 
ternational mind,’ and aim to live actually 
under the world fellowship which is possible 
with that mind. There is no place among 
Unitarians for racial hatred or exclusiveness. 
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‘Let us seek to become active participants 
in the efforts of those many earnest lovers 
of their kind who have risen above their in- 
herited, limited ways of thinking, and who 
are endeavoring to promote the welfare of 
all under interdependent fraternal relation- 
ship. I believe that in making this plea 
I am only giving a fully developed expres- 
sion of the Unitarian faith. 

“In speaking to a friend a few days ago I 
asked him, ‘What do you think is the rela- 
tion of Unitarians to the New International- 
ism?’ His answer was, ‘I don’t know what 
you will say about it, but I should say that 
Unitarianism is the New Internationalism.’ 

“No need is now so great for mankind as a 
genuine world consciousness through which 
a sense of universal kinship may be aroused. 
Let us seek to enlarge our lives into a genuine 
appreciation and sincere acceptance of our 
Unitarian faith that all mankind are akin 
and that all that is human is sacred to us, 
and so do our part, small or great, to hasten 
the blessedness which is promised to human- 
ity figured under the name ‘ The Brotherhood 
of Man.’”’ 

Dr. Carpenter, who was cordially wel- 
comed before the dinner by many members 
of the Club who had met him at the Inter- 
national Liberal Congresses at Berlin and 
Paris, began his address with greetings from 
the Unitarian Associations of England “to 
that community across the sea which has 
produced saints in our fellowship whose 
names will always be held in honored re- 
membrance.” ‘‘But I speak to-night as 
much more than a Unitarian,’’ he continued, 
“T speak as an Englishman; and I would 
that I could find words to express to you 
the deep debt that my nation feels in the 
abounding sympathy of your country in the 
tremendous crisis in which we have been 
plunged.’’ 

The New Internationalism to Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s mind had a narrower sense than that 
expressed by the preceding speaker. He 
took it to mean the question, What is the 
real basis of true international relations? 
“There are,’ he said, “but two workable 
schemes: the one, the relation of force, the 
power of superior might; the other, the 
relation of law, of respect for the great ethical 
principles, and an attempt to realize lofty 
The first conspicuous illustra- 
tion of the second method is to be found in 
the agreement of a hundred years ago by 
which the great frontier between Canada 
and the United States has been left un- 
guarded by ships of war or fortifications and 
to be defended by the good-will of the nations 
which were thus divided. 

“The ideal of a world state has been the 
object of religion from very ancient times. 
It was hinted at by Isaiah and by Jesus. 
In the Middle Ages we find actual attempts 
in this direction when the Catholic Church 
and the Holy Roman Empire attempted 
together to realize universal sovereignty 
and universal peace. But the emperor was 
a German—Henry IV. The German his- 
torians have recently revived. this ideal and 
they have presented it afresh as the ideal 
to which Germany should aspire, and this 
has had a powerful influence in bringing about 
the disastrous ambitions which have culmi- 
nated in this frightful contest. 

“The ideal of internationalism, for which 
my country endeavors to stand, was first 
prophetically indicated by Tennyson when 
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he spoke of ‘the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world.’ The first actual 
attempt to translate that into any form of 
organization was the rescript of the Czar 
which called the first Hague Congress. We 
have seen in the course of history experiments 
in that direction. Switzerland is made up of 
three or four races welded together by 
mutual interests. In my own country we 
have a group of nations united under one 
crown. In your country, with what success 
you are meeting as you receive immigrants 
from almost every land and bring them into 
your civilization! 

“On the other hand, the German Empire 
holds up to us a very different ideal. It has 
been created as a result of successful wars. 
Von Buelow declares: ‘It is a law of life 
and development of national history that 
where two different civilizations meet they 
fight for ascendancy. In the struggle be- 
tween nationalities one is the hammer and 
the other the anvil.’ England has sought 
to draw together the nations that compose 
its empire into a commonwealth of nations. 
We do not practise the hammer-and-anvil 
theory—and if there has been one instance 
of that kind in recent times, yet that policy 
- has been so far atoned for by the free gift 
of political liberty that none of our depen- 
dencies has shown a stronger sympathy with 
our cause than the Dominion of South Africa. 

“The problem which will confront us 
ultimately in the settlement which at some 
time (God grant that it may be soon!) 
must issue from this horrible conflict will be 
a conflict of ideals,—the conflict between the 
conception of a great world power dominat- 
ing Europe and possibly attempting also to 
dominate the New World, and the concep- 
tion of a commonwealth of peoples formed 
out of the various European states and agree- 
ing so to regulate their relations that should 
any one of these break out unrestrained 
without submitting to arbitration any dispute 
the rest shall combine to compel it to keep 
the peace. I do not see how we can continue 
to exist as a group of nations in Europe 
unless we can realize some such aim as that. 
But that aim can only be realized through a 
change of heart, a change of mind, a change of 
aim among the nations. That is the work of 
religion. That is where the great principles 
of Christian brotherhood will come in. That 
is where democracy will finally justify itself. 
And the word of one of our great bishops, 
Dr. Westcott, who declared that the motto 
of the French Revolution, ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,’ was simply the translation of 
Christianity into modern terms—that great 
word shall be fulfilled and peace shall at 
last be established on the face of the earth.” 


Southern Letter. 


Many of the Southern churches will have 
hardly started on the season’s new activities 
until October, and while they have many 
ambitious plans for the future hardly care 
to write about them. They are like the 
little newsboy who had “lots of news but 
nothing to holler.” 

The church in Louisville, Ky., is among 
the number which started in September, and 
our correspondent writes of a good attend- 
ance at church September 12, when an 
inspiring sermon by the minister, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage, on “Our Aims as a Church 
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this Year,” was given. 
Laymen’s League is to have a meeting at 
which some topic of present-day interest 
will be given, and this is to be followed by 
discussion, Supper will be served at the 
meetings. The Young Men’s Conversation 
Club hold meetings fortnightly, which are 
well attended. The Alliance began its work 
with an all-day sewing meeting, and also 
held a Coffee Social in September. These 
“Socials’”’ are to be held each month 
throughout the winter. In October the class 
in dancing will commence. A Parcel Post 
Sale is to be given this month also, but 
the Christmas Bazaar is to be given up this 
year, and all interested in the work are asked 
to make a money donation instead, in order 
to relieve the few who usually carry the 
burden of this undertaking. The Junior 
Alliance is working busily for a sale of fancy 
articles to take place this month; they are 
also planning a Rummage Sale for November. 
The Louisville Alliance has attained to the 
proud dignity of having a director of its 
own. 

The Alliance meetings of the church in 
Atlanta, Ga., have not attained their full 
strength in numbers yet, as many members 
have not yet returned from their vacations, 
but while the attendance is small the en- 
thusiasm of those present has been sufficient 
fora much larger body. At a recent meet- 
ing it was voted to send $15 to Mrs. Peterson 
for her work in North Carolina. This was 
increased to $20 through the generosity of 
one of the members. At the request of the 
minister and trustees a committee of ladies 
was appointed to take charge of and serve 
a fifty-cent dinner on the evening of October 
5, and in this way assist at the organizing 
of a Laymen’s League and at the same time 
add to their treasury and so be able to 
increase the supply of table linen. ‘The 
Alliance has already sent to Boston for a 
supply of social service programmes, that 
each member may have one and take part 
in the study in connection with the literary 
programmes which take place once a month. 

The church in Oklahoma is certainly doing 
splendidly along philanthropic lines. As I 
wrote in my letter of last month of the 
remarkable work the women had _ under- 
taken in aiding and overseeing the making 
over of the cast-off suits of the messenger 
and telegraph boys into suitable garments 
for school-children whose parents because of 
the unusual business depression were unable 
to supply the needs of their little ones, I 
will just add that this energetic little group 
have the satisfaction of knowing that three 
hundred garments have been prepared since 
July, and, while there is greater demand, they 
have done all they could, but not all they 
intend doing. One member hearing the 
mother of a large brood of little ones remark 
that “‘it would be easier to keep the children 
looking well if they could have enough soap”’ 
suggested that soap and starch be bought 
wholesale and this worthy need be supplied. 

Some who have been unable to assist 
at the garment-making have been busy 
making quilts, and one little thirteen-year- 
old girl has been very rightly nicknamed 
Priscilla by the minister because of the 
pretty, even stitches she has taken in quilting. 
Two little nine-year-old boys have stitched 
by hand little white baby-dresses that were 
given to twins of a year old, while other 
“Blue Birds’”’ made French knots and catch- 
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Every month the! stitches of all sorts to form a background — 


for flag colors and eagle quilt, and have also 
made three little white quilts, all for the Day 
Nursery, and a little girl of seven pieced a 
quilt entirely. These young people have 
caught the spirit of the joy of doing for 
others. 

Rev. Charles S. Bodwell has accepted the 
charge of the Oklahoma church and his first 
service took place October 3. We welcome 
Mr. and Mrs. Bodwell to this Southern work, 
which will surely grow, with the enthusiasm 
and inspiration they have brought to it. 

The society in San Antonio began church 
services in September, but the long vacation 
and the unusually hot, humid atmosphere in- 
terfered seriously with first-day enthusiasm, 
and it took a little while for all to get in 
step. The cooler days the first of October 
brought renewed vigor, and on the first 
Thursday of the month an Alliance meeting 
was held at which seventeen members were 
present, all of whom were ready to take hold 
of the plans for the season’s work with a fine 
zeal. A play is now in preparation to be 
given by The Alliance, and the Junior Alliance 
has plans for an entertainment and sale to 
help raise money for the church. 

The first meeting for the season of the 

Men’s Liberal Club was a great success, 
and the evening was spent listening to an 
address on ‘“‘The Art-of Public Speaking,” 
by Prof. Frederic Abbott, and in getting 
together in real good comrade fashion. 
, Mr. Badger preached a splendid sermon 
Sunday, taking his suggestion from Winston 
Churchill’s recent novel, ““A Far Country.” 
A large and appreciative audience listened 
attentively. A. H. B. 


John D. Long. 


Hon. William S$. Kyle of Plymouth, presi- 
dent of the Boston Unitarian Club, speaking 
at the opening meeting, October 13, paid 
the following tribute to the Club’s distin- 
guished member :— 

“Gov. Long had been a member of the 
Club from its inception, was its president 
while governor of the Commonwealth; and 
what a deep satisfaction it was when he was 
persuaded to honor us again by serving as 
president a second time after an interval of 
thirty years! It is unnecessary in this 
presence to refer to his distinguished public 
career. It is a record of notable achieve- 
ment inspired by the highest ideals of service. 
What a shining example he was of the 
strength and nobility and unfailing cheeri- 
ness of the religious faith he cherished! 
It was rounded out in an ordered life mel- 
lowed by the fruits of the spirit. 

“When those of our fellowship and of 
this social household are called to exalted 
position in State and Nation, as he repeatedly 
was, it awakens our pride and our apprecia- 
tion; but it was a deeper feeling that drew 
us to our departed friend in the mutual 
intimacies and the common interests of our 
Club. And so we cannot part with one who 
was so wise, so gifted, so sunny and gracious 
and altogether lovable, without a keen sense 
of personal loss, although our grief is softened 
by gratitude for having known him so inti- 


mately, and for being privileged to share ip, ba 


so noble and so inspiring a memory. __ 
“Tt has not been a custom of the Club @ 
indulge in eulogy, or to take formal action, 
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a life; but I could not refrain from venturing 


a word of tribute, however inadequate, to 
one so highly esteemed and so beloved of us 
all.”’ 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
The Fair. 


The fair is just two weeks off, and we are 
hoping no one will forget the dates of this 
ninth biennial bazaar of the Young People’s 
Religious Union and what it means to the 
young people of the Unitarian faith. To 
make this a success they have been working 
for the past few months, and to those who 
have observed it is evident that our young 
people have been hard at work either fashion- 
ing articles themselves or interesting others 
to do so. It now behooves their friends and 
well-wishers to come forward, attend the 
fair, and encourage those younger by every 
means in their power. 

There will be a wide variety of articles 
sufficiently useful and ornamental to suit 
the most fastidious. The tables include 
those usually in vogue at fairs—aprons and 
handkerchiefs, bags and baskets, candy, 
children’s, fancy, flowers, household, lemon- 
ade, mystery and grabs, preserves and 
pickles, travellers, etc.’ 

The fair is to be held on three consecutive 
days—Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
November 4, 5, and 6, in the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, Mass. On Thursday afternoon, at 
half-past three o’clock, President Bates will 
present Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, who 
will formally open the fair; that same 
evening a reception will take place from 
half-past eight to half-past nine o’clock, 
when representatives of the four prominent 
organizations will stand in the receiving 
line. Dr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot will 
represent the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion on this occasion; Miss Anna M. Ban- 
croft, The Alliance; Rev. Florence Buck, 
the Department of Religious Education; 
Hon. and Mrs. Sanford Bates, the Young 
People’s Religious Union; and Miss Lucy 
Lowell and Mrs. Sydney B. Snow, the Fair 
Committee as its honorary president and 
vice-president. 

On Friday afternoon Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton of The Alliance will bring the 
greetings of this organization, while from 
eight to nine o’clock on Friday evening will 
come a reunion of the California pilgrims, 
followed by an entertainment. 

On Saturday noon at half-past twelve 
o’clock a lunch and reunion for all Shoalers 
who care to attend will be in order. All are 
welcome; there are no special invitations or 
notices to be issued. At three in the after- 
noon there will be fancy dancing by Misses 
Katharine and Doris Whitney. A dance 
in the evening will bring the fair to a close. 

The decorations are to be on a simple 
order, red and green predominating. It is 
proposed to use evergreens and berries as 
far as possible, so contributions of green 
boughs, bittersweet and black alder berries, 
bayberry sprays, and appropriate products 
of the forest and the woods will be welcome. 


Societies and individuals at a distance can 


e notice and possibly aid us in this way. 
omy and helpers at a_ reasonable 
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return home Thursday or Friday nights, or 
both, and who desire over-night entertain- 
ment, should notify Mr. Malcolm Merrick, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., not later 
than Saturday, October 30, as Mr. Merrick 
is chairman of the Committee on Hospi- 
tality. 

The latest edition of the booklet is now at 
hand and will prove most attractive read- 
ing. Send for one and it will be mailed to 
your address at once. Further information 
regarding the fair may also be obtained on 
inquiring. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


A Two-asdaahalf-hour Sunday- 


school Session. 


MARY LAWRANCE. 


A two-and-a-half-hour Sunday-school ses- 
sion can be best illustrated by describing 
the plan of work in the First Congregational 
Sunday School of Providence. 

Below the past-graduate class the School 
is divided into two sections: the Upper 
School, which meets before the church ser- 
vice; and the Lower School, which meets 
during that service. The Upper School 
consists of the Junior Department (grades 
5, 6, 7, 8) and the Senior Department (grades 
9g, 10, I1, 12), while the Lower School con- 
tains the Kindergarten and the Primary 
Department (grades 1, 2, 3, 4). The age 
of graduation from the Lower to the Upper 
School is approximately ten, and it is with 
the children of this age (grade 5) that the 
experiment of a two-period session has been 
conducted. 

In the first period, grade 5 is divided into 
three classes, each studying the same lesson 
under its own teacher. In the second 
period they unite in one large class for ex- 
pressional work. Thus the first period is 
made more formal, occupied with study and 
worship, and the second is more recreative, 
filled with illustrative work. 

The Upper School, in which the children 
of grade 5 are the youngest members, meets 
at a quarter before ten, and for ten or fifteen 
minutes sings under the direction of a leader, 
who drills them and instructs them in the 
history of sacred song. After this exercise 
they are ready for the lesson, a generous half- 
hour in length. This is the time for the 
best mental exertion, and their teachers can 
do more with them then than later. The 
children are in their most earnest attitude 
of mind at the close of the lesson, and are 
ready for their reverent service of worship. 
For the Upper School the best leader in this 
service is the man or woman who can quietly 
and easily command reverent attention, to 
the exclusion of any other distracting thought 
or action. It may be the minister only who 
can do this, or it may be the superintendent 
or otherlayman. *° 

At the close of this service the children 
need a recess. They exercise and drill under 
the direction of a teacher, while the older 
members of the Upper School go, when pos- 
sible, to church, and the pupils of the Lower 
School assemble for their session. 

When the children of grade 5 are recalled 
from recess they are set at some expressional 


_work in a class-room separated from the 
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Lower School. The children work on their 
note-books, pasting in a picture to illustrate 
the lesson of the morning, and on the oppo- 
site page writing a Bible quotation or a 
short composition; or their occupation may 
be modelling on individual models and maps, 
or even working together on a large class 
model to represent some important object 
connected with the lesson; or it may be a 
Bible exercise in finding places readily, or 
learning to read expressively together; or 
it may be memorizing verses; it may be 
contests between sides to locate geographical 
names; it may be the acting out of a vivid 
and dramatic Bible scene; it may be a re- 
view in game form (a ‘“‘who’s who”’ game is 
very profitable) or by showing pictures (the 
child who guesses tells the story); it may be 
the showing of pictures from Palestine accom- 
panied by an informal story by the teacher, 
often resulting in calling out equally valu- 
able stories from the children; or, finally, 
it may be the presentation of preliminary 
material for the lesson of the next Sunday. 
All these have been tried; others are here 
suggested. Once a year the classes might 
visit another school and report later on the 
visit. If there are several grades in a two- 
period Sunday school, each might take turns 
in attending church—a means of forming 
the habit of church-attendance. If, for ex- 
ample, children begin at the age of nine to 
attend a two-and-a-half-hour session, they 
may attend church in place of the second 
period, first occasionally, then more fre- 
quently, until at the age of thirteen or later 
they are expected to go every Sunday. While 
they attend occasionally they sit together 
in classes, later they sit with their parents, 
and their attendance is taken at the church 
door. Indeed there are many features which 
the ingenious teacher can introduce to en- 
rich and improve the course. She has the 
advantage of the larger class in which to 
teach consideration for others; she can 
make use of the smaller groups for rivalry 
in excellence; and she can introduce features 
not possible with a small number. 

At the close of the expressional work the 
children have been in attendance a full two 
and a quarter hours. ‘There are still ten 
minutes before the close of the church ser- 
vice, which coincides with the end of the 
Lower School period. ‘The children of grade 
5 join the little folks in their closing service, 
where‘ they can also be of assistance. To 
make this orderly and dignified we have 
arranged for them a service of marching and 
standing modelled on the service planned 
by Miss Helen Pierce of Leominster, in 
which frequent changes of position result in 
good conduct and renewed interest. All 
classes march around the room singing, led 
by four children, each bearing banners on 
which are these words :— 


strong 
brave 


humble 
look up 


friend 
giving 


true 
pure 


AR-PREGLACIAL MEN. Dates_ wanted by 
lecturer, Rev. Tueo. L. Dean, 197 Cross Street, 
Malden, Mass. 


HOME FOR INVALIDS in country, with a doc- 
tor’s family. Careful medical attention, pleasant 
rooms, location near car line. Charles M. Flagg, M.D., 
Wenham, Mass. Tel. Hamilton 21-Y. 


PoOsttTION DESIRED as companion or managing 

housekeeper by an experienced woman with the best 
references. Has travelled much, is skilled not only in 
care of a house, but with the needle and in games. Refers 
to Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, Greenfield, Mass., to whom 
inquiries may be addressed, 
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At the end of the song all join hands in a 
circle and repeat :— 


“J will be true, for there are those who trust 
me, 

I will be pure, for there are those who care, 
I will be strong, for there is much to suffer, 
I will be brave, for there is much to dare, 
I will be friend to all the poor and friendless, 
I will be giving and forget the gift, 
I will be humble, for I know my weakness, 
I will Jook up and laugh and love and lift.’’ 


After singing and marching again an 
American flag is given to a fifth child, who 
holds it in the centre of the room with the 
four banner-bearers facing from the four 
sides. The flag is saluted and a stanza of 
America is sung. ‘Then all join hands and 
repeat :— 

“A loving band of children, 
We join in closing prayer; 
We know the Heavenly Father 
Goes with us everywhere.” 


“The Lord watch between me and thee 
When we are absent one from another.” 


The classes march once more, formally re- 
linquishing their banners and flag, and receive 
their Beacons. 

The two-period session of Sunday school 
is the only remedy which seems practicable 
to meet the problem of a too short Sunday- 
school session. In some places experiments 
have been made of having an additional 
session on Sunday afternoon, or on a week- 
day, but the results have been far from sat- 
isfactory. We officers and teachers need 
time,—more than an hour a week,—in order 
that a larger number of impressions centred 
around the lesson of the day may be brought 
home to the children. ‘The school is far 
from useful unless it can make strong and 
definite impression on the children—in wor- 
ship, in service, and in study. It may be 
that no more time is needed to make the 
desired impression in worship and in service, 
but in study it is certainly needed. The 
expressional period, illustrating and am- 
plifying as it does the lesson of the earlier 
hour, gives occasion for multiplying impres- 
sions. As it happens, the new features in- 
troduced in the second session are the more 
enjoyable to the children, since we remem- 
ber best what we enjoy most. ‘This fact has 
definite value. 

The two-period plan is not without its 
disadvantages. A few parents feel that the 
time is too long. Perhaps it is, for very 
nervous children. But the average child 
from nine to twelve might better spend two 
and a half hours in happy and profitable 
religious pursuits than half that time playing 
out of the sight or control of his parents who 
are in church. Moreover, it seems better 
to us in Providence to adopt the second 
period only between November and April, 
when the weather is not so attractive for 
excursions and play. With frequent changes 
of position and a schedule full of variety the 
children themselves do not find the session 
irksome, but voluntarily declare their prefer- 
ence for the longer time. 

Another disadvantage arises from the need 
of suitable material: text-books are not writ- 
ten to aid the teacher in conducting expres- 
sional work. Still another disadvantage 
lies in the difficulty to find the right 
teacher to conduct the extra hour. It will be 
a challenge to our more thoughtful leaders 
in religious education to prepare text-books 
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and train teachers for a longer and more 
advanced lesson-period. 

The two-period school is still in its experi- 
mental stage. Founded on reasonable prin- 
ciples and meeting an urgent need, the 


prolonged session bids fair to be adopted 


and developed until it becomes an essential 
factor in the conduct of our Sunday schools. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada 
will be held with the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh on November 9, 10, and rr. 


The one hundred and forty-first session 
of the South Middlesex Conference will be 
held Wednesday, October 27, with the First 
Parish Church in Medford, Rev. Louis C. 
Dethlefs, minister. Business meeting, 10.15 
A.M. Morning subject, ‘‘The Home and the 
Church’’; speakers, Rev. Henry C. Parker 
of Woburn and Mrs. Cyrus E. Dallin of 
Arlington. Afternoon subject, ‘‘The Com- 
munity and the Church”; speakers, Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot of Cambridge and Rev. 
William H. Ramsay of Wellesley Hills. De- 
votional service at noon, led by Rev. Henry 
W. Pinkham of Melrose. 

Haroip L,. Pickerr, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


The Unitarian Association of Iowa held 
its thirty-eighth Annual Session from October 
5 to October 7. The meetings were enthusi- 
astically attended, and addresses were made 
by the following speakers. On Wednesday 
the Association listened to Mr. Henry H. 
Griffith, Prof. Starbuck, Dr. C. F. Elliott, 
Rev. J. A. Kyle, and Rev. A. L. Weatherly. 
At the vesper service, in which all the mem- 
bers of the Association joined, at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, the sermon was delivered 
by Rev. Gustave H. Zastrow. On Thursday, 
after the business meeting, Rev. John Wallace 
Cooper addressed the meeting. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. George T. Ashley. The after- 
noon session was devoted to the needs of 
The Alliance and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. At 6.30 all the members at- 
tended a banquet in the church. 


Churches. 


Brookiyn, N.Y.—Church of the Saviour, 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop and Rey. 
Walter M. Howlett: On Sunday, October 
17, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., preached 
in the morning. Go-to-Church Sunday was 
celebrated with special music. The church 
school opened Sunday, October 10, again 
under professional supervision, with new 
plans to increase its excellence and efficiency. 
Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter has finished his 
course of lectures. 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Paul Dansingberg: This 
society has just had a delightful visit from 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, who preached 
twice Sunday. At both services the church 
was crowded to overflowing. More ser- 
mons and pamphlets upon Unitarianism were 
taken from the vestibule than during the 
whole of last year. The sermons were 
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greatly enjoyed and appreciated, as was the 
lecture upon “The Literary Clinic,’? heard 
earlier. His visit has greatly stimulated and 
advertised the cause of liberal religion in 
this city. An editorial in the Star, written 
by Mr. H. J. Haskell, said: ‘“‘ The significance 
fof Dr. Crothers’s work] is not merely from 
charm of style, although he has that to a 
marked degree, but behind the style is a 
man of remarkable insight, sympathy, in- 
formation, experience, and reflection. There 
is in him that fulness of life of which he 
spoke. Once more it may be pointed out to 
young literary aspirants that real literature 
is not the outcome of any trick of style. It 
is the outcome of the interaction between 
life and a personality worth while.’ The 
church hopes for a return of Dr. Crothers in 
the near future. Sunday services from the 
best men in the denomination do great good 
and help the cause along. ‘They do not have 
to preach directly upon the special beliefs of 
Unitarians; they yield an unconscious influ- 
ence by the might and sweetness of their 
personalities. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Bell Street Chapel, 
Rey. Arthur H. Winn: The October calendar 
of this society announces an especially inter- 
esting course of study for the Sunday-school. 
In the adult class Mr. Winn will conduct a 
short course in the history and method of 
Biblical criticism, with the following topics: 
“The Higher and the Lower Criticism”; 
““The Method and Spirit of the Higher Criti- 
cism’’; ‘The Schools’; “Some Results of 
the Critical Method.”’ 


STONEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George William Bell, Ph.D.: 
A service of ordination and installation of 
Dr. Bell, who has for some time been acting 
minister of the parish, was held on the even- 
ing of October 5. ‘The service opened with 
a council composed of ministers and lay 
delegates from the churches of the South 
Middlesex Conference, which met at five 
o’clock to hear the statement of the candi- 
date for ordination and to act thereon. Dr. 
Bell presented a statement, carefully written, 
of his ideas concerning the great fundamental 
principles of religion and the message the 
minister should try to bring to his people. 
The council, visiting delegates, and members 
of the parish who were present were greatly 
pleased with the clear and forcible presenta- 
tion, and a few questions were asked for 
the purpose of hearing further expression 
of the minister’s views. At the close the 
council voted unanimously to proceed with 
the service of ordination as arranged. A 
supper prepared by the Women’s Alliance 
was then enjoyed. It furnished an oppor- 
tunity for social greetings and expression of 
good-will to both minister and parish, and 
was greatly enjoyed by the visiting ministers 
and delegates. The evening service began 
at 7.30 with invocation and Scripture-reading 
by Rev. Florence Buck, given with an im- 
pressiveness which struck the key-note for 
the service. It was a happy arrangement, 
which brought to the service not only the 
ministers of the Unitarian fellowship, but 
also three from other religious denominations. 
Rev. Willard L. Sperry, who gave a fitting 
and impressive sermon, is minister of Central _ 
Congregational Church, Boston. He is the | 
son of the president of the college in which 
Dr. Bell served as professor of history. 
The charge to the minister was made by 
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Rev. Lucius H. Bugbee of the Centre 
Methodist Church, Malden; while the 
greetings from local churches were given by 
Rev. James W. Higgins, also a Methodist. 
Dr. Bugbee’s charge to the minister pointed 
out enthusiasm and sincerity as two of the 


qualities needed by the minister in his work. 


Other parts of the service were taken by well- 
known ministers of the Unitarian fellowship. 
The prayer of ordination, given by Rev. 
Henry C. Parker of Woburn, brought the 
spirit of renewed consecration into the hearts 
of all who listened. Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, in extending the right hand of fellow- 
ship, indicated from his own rich experi- 
ence some of the joys and opportunities of 
the minister of religion. In his charge to 
the congregation, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf told 
the people that what Dr. Bugbee had said 
to the minister was meant for them as well, 
else they would not be there to hear it; and 
bade them take their part with the minister 
whom they now installed in doing the work 
of the church. In a few well-chosen words 
Hon. William B. Stevens, judge of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court, extended the 
welcome of the church to the new minister, 
who closed the service with the benediction. 
A delightful part of the evening session was 
the musical portion of the programme, Mr. 
Arthur Hackett pleasing the hearers with 
his solos, while Mr. F. Cazneau Litchfield 
ably presided at the organ. 


Personals. 


Mr. Paul H. Lazenby, son of Rev. Albert 
Lazenby, Lynn, has joined the British 
Colonial forces in Canada. He is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Civil Engineering. He has been given 
a commission as lieutenant, and is attached 


to the Canadian Pioneer Corps. He ex- 
pects shortly to go to the front. 

4 

Rev. Charles Towne Billings, minister 


of the First Unitarian Church in Lowell 
since 1896, has accepted a call from the Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) Society of Bel- 
mont and {will assume his duties the first 
of December. Mr. Billings is a native of 
Fitchburg, was graduated from Harvard 
with the class of 1884, taught two years 
in Adams Academy, Quincy, and then 
entered the Harvard Divinity School, from 
which he was graduated in 1890. 


Fellowship for Social Justice. 


The following paragraph is the preface 
to a tract on “The Social Message of William 
Ellery Channing,” prepared by Rev. Earl 
C.. Davis:— 

_ “William Ellery Channing, minister of the 
Federal Street Church in Boston, died in 1842. 


The question naturally arises as to the value 


of his utterances on social questions. His 
contribution to religious thought is well rec- 
ognized, but, to many, at least, his contribu- 
tion to thought on social questions is much 
less clearly understood. This pamphlet is 
prepared for the purpose of presenting 
Channing’s deep interest, and profound in- 


; sight into the social question of the times. 


one reads his work from this point of 
s impressed more and more strongly 
that Channing’s message on the 
c we have come to call it, 
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his contribution to theology, still greater 
was his contribution as prophet of social 
righteousness. The aim in preparing this 
article has been to select passages that dis- 
close Channing’s own point of view rather 
than the point of view of the compiler of the 
citations. Furthermore it is hoped that 
this pamphlet may serve to send inquiring 
persons to a more thorough investigation 
of Channing’s thought. The times need 
much that he has to say.” 

This valuable tract was issued by the 
Fellowship only last spring, but the edition 
is already nearly exhausted. There remains, 
however, some two hundred copies, which 
will be sent, while they last, to those especially 
requesting them from the secretary, Miss 
Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linnean Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Star Island Rally. 


The first get-together rally in behalf of 
the purchase of Star Island, Isles of Shoals, 
will be held at the First Parish Church, 
Dorchester, next Saturday, October 23, 
from 2 to 5.30 P.M. Prof. Kirsopp Lake will 
speak, and plans for the campaign to raise 
$50,000 will be discussed. 

A social time will follow, with music, 
singing, and a sociable cup of tea. 

All Shoalers and their friends are cordially 
invited. 

Cari B. WETHERELL, 
Chairman Campaign Committee. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Wednesday lectures at half-past ten 
o’clock are of great worth. Dr. C. W. 
Wendte has presented two important lect- 
ures, one on Servetus, another on Socinus, 
and on Wednesday, 2oth, and Friday, 22d, 
Rev. Albert Lazenby will speak on the 
Unitarian movement in Early England and 
in Later England. Mr. Lazenby’s familiarity 
with English conditions and thought will 
make these two lectures of very great interest. 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness is the lecturer on 
Wednesday, 27th, and his subject is ‘The 
British Isles in General.”’ These are the 
closing lectures on the Unitarian movement 
in foreign countries. Rev. Dr. Crooker’s 
series, beginning Friday, October 29, will 
treat of the Liberal movement in America. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all to hear 
the lectures of this course. 


The Philadelphia League. 


The Philadelphia League, of which Mrs. 
J. L. Pennypacker .is president and Mrs. 
J. T. Rorer secretary, has announced its 
programme for the coming season :— 

Meetings will be held on the first Thursday 
of each month from November to May, in- 
clusive, at II A.M. : 

On November 4 Mrs. Robert H. Davis 
and Mrs. Charles E. St. John will give reports 
from the General Conference held in San 
Francisco, and the meeting will be held in the 
First Church. On December 2 Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers will present the work of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, speaking in the 
Germantown church. The meeting of Janu- 
ary 6 will be held in the Spring Garden 
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church, and Rev. J. T. Sunderland will 
speak on “Religious Conditions in India.” 
Mrs. Addie W. Dickerson’s address on “Race 
Sentiment as a Factor in History’”’ will be 
given in the First Church, February 3. Mrs. 
IL. C. Madeira will speak on “Co-operation 
in Work for Dependent Children,’’ March 2, 
Spring Garden church; Mrs. Jesse H. Holmes 
on “Religious and Educational Work among 
Young Friends,”’ April 6, Wilmington church. 
On May 4, at the Vineland church, Mrs. 
Matilda von Zech will present the question, 
“Ts it better to be born or to become a Uni- 
tarian?’’ and the season will close with the 
annual meeting at the Germantown church in 
May. 


‘ The Relative Cost. 


Stupendous indeed is the cost of modern 
war and the ultimate price of peace. Some 
years ago the late August Bebel, the famous 
German Socialist, estimated that a Franco- 
German war under modern conditions would 
cost £150,000,000 a month, while if Great 
Britain, Austria, Italy, and Russia joined in, 
the cost would amount to £450,000,000 a 
month. 

The Franco-German war, which lasted 
one hundre1 and ninety days, cost Germany 
£90,000,000. No country in the world, 
however, has profited from war, at any rate 
during modern times, so much as Germany, 
who sent in a record bill to France for £200,- 
000,000 after the war of 1870, and got every 
penny of it.—The United Presbyterian. 


The Labor Supply. 


One of the best-informed men in the 
United States on the supply of farm labor 
is Leonard G. Robinson of New York, who 
is the head of a society which finds farm jobs 
for Jewish immigrants and other members of 
that faith who wish to become farmers. 

The society has two bureaus, one at 
174 Second Avenue, New York City, and 
another at 706 West 12th Street, Chicago. 

“The demand for farm labor,” says Mr. 
Robinson, ‘‘is far less this year than for the 
past few years. The young men of rural 
birth thrown out of employment in the 
cities have started a back-to-the-farm move- 
ment, and thousands of them are back help- 
ing the old folks. I have at least twenty 
men for every farm job.” 

Mr. Robinson’s society charges no fees to 
either the employer or the employee. It is 
one of the best of philanthropies, as it 
brings the man and the job together. It 
deals with farm labor exclusively, and is 
supported by people who believe in getting 
the young men out upon the land—Farm 
and Fireside. 


In Shropshire, England, at the present time 
classes in milking are being instituted for 
boys and girls not under twelve years of age, 
each pupil being obliged to attend regularly 
at a selected farm for the afternoon milking 
for a period of not less than four weeks. 
Meetings are being held at various places 
to impress upon the people, especially the 
woman and girls, the importance of helping 
in the lighter farm work; and pamphlets 
have been issued showing how agriculturists 
are affected by the war. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Don’t any of your friends come to see 
you on visiting days?’’ asked the kindly old 
lady. ‘‘No’m,” responded No. 777,444; 
“‘they’re all here wit’ me.’ —Buffalo Express. 


Corpulent Individual, excitedly: ‘But you 
can’t give me any reason why I should not 
enlist.’’ Spouse, calmly: ‘Well, I should 
miss you, dear, but the Germans wouldn’t.— 
Selected. 


Mrs. Twickembury’s brother must have 
sat behind me in the train. ‘‘What do you 
think of this of King George on the temper- 
ance question?’’ ‘‘ The best thing he ever did. 
He’ll temporize the whole of England.”’ 


“What’ll we contribute 
to the minister’s donation party?’’ Farmer 
Homespun: “Well, I dunno, Hannar! Ta- 
ters is ’way up, pork is ’way up, fowl is ’way 
up; we’ll save money by giving him money.” 
St. Paul Dispatch. 


“The Romans had a strong sense of the 
beautiful,’? remarked the student. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
replied Mrs. McGudley; ‘“‘but they wasn’t 
practical. For instance, those Roman can- 
dles was very pretty to look at, but they 
wasn’t much good to read by.”—Washington 
Star. 


Mrs. Homespun: 


“Aw, aw,” said Snobleigh,—‘“‘it must be— 
aw—very unpleasant for you Americans to 
be—aw—governed by people whom you— 
aw—wouldn’t awsk to dinner.” “Oh, I 
don’t know,” said the American girl; ‘‘no 
more so than for you to be governed by 
people who wouldn’t ask you to dinner.’’— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


An angry citizen puffed into the office of 
the local newspaper. ‘‘Look here, sir!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘What do you méan by publish- 
ing my resignation from my municipal office 
in this way?’’ ‘‘You gave the story out 
yourself, didn’t you?’”’ asked the editor. “Of 
course I did! But your paper prints it under 
the heading of ‘Public Improvements’!’’— 
Femina. 


The patient explained his symptoms fully. 
The specialist regarded him closely over the 
top of his spectacles. ‘‘Yes, I see,” he com- 
mented gravely; ‘“‘now tell me, have you 
ever been operated on for appendicitis?” 
“Well,” responded the patient, dubiously, 
“T certainly had an operation, but I have 
never been quite sure whether it was due 
to appendicitis or professional curiosity.”’— 
Stray Stories. 


Four American tourists guiltless of French 
entered a Paris restaurant. ‘Dinner, 
please!’’ they said to the waiter. ‘“‘And no 
frogs, or snails, or horse flesh, either! Some 
soup, first!” The waiter bowed, departed, 
and the next minute they heard him call 
down the tube what seemed “Cat-soup.” 
They seized their hats and bolted, in mingled 
mirth and wrath. Later they understood 
that he had ordered “Quatre soupes’’ (four 
soups). 


A writer in the Charity Organization Re- 
view, deprecating the way people talk of 
“the drab lives of the poor” as greatly a 
class misunderstanding, repeats a story of 
some East End girls (matchbox-makers) 
who were taken down to Surrey to spend a 
summer day in a beautiful house and garden 
in a lovely part of the country. When their 
hostess was wishing them “good-by”’ she 
said she had much enjoyed their visit, and 
one guest replied cheerfully, ‘“I expect we 
have cheered you up a bit; it must bejdeadly 
dull down here.”’—Christian Life. 


The Christian Register 
Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the ‘building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. S 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
meetin ee publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Raines churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
* Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets bienially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill; Rev. Charles 1: Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 33 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. ‘ 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” : 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
Mass. Ie inks 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev, John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M, Dadmun, 27 ‘Linnean 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, ‘ 
dog, and typhoid fly. etl 

pear with foot. Hands never ¥. 
tou R ' 


wigsoassey Underground Garbage 


mcisyor “= and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
3 waste in house or GARAGE. 

Our Underground Earth 

Closet means freedom from 

polluted water. 

}} Look for our Trade Marks 

Ha] Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 

4 Sold direct. Send for ue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an_historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. | 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its unique home advantages, its Christian ideals, its train- 
ing in homemaking, its wholesome outdoor life, are fully 
described in the catalog. 

Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B. Principal, 
eston, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
"25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to 
Parish Assistants, 


Liberal scholarship 
Sessions at The 
fellowship g 
Service 


Social 


